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Threefold Resources— 


Resources are popularly regarded as referring to money 
alone, but in a broader sense the resources of a large trust 
company may be extended to embrace the three-fold consid- 
erations of Money, Methods and Men. 

This Company’s resources comprise a large capital and a 
substantial surplus; the efficiency of specialized methods in 
all departments; and the experience and wisdom of a di- 
rectorate composed of successful business men. 


Lamesa Valley Trust Co. 


The Safe Place for 
Your Savings 


FOURTH and PINE 
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Rivay Hair Restored 
You are only as old as you look 


Walnutta Hair Stain Does It 


Not sticky, not greasy, always right 
Sold by every dealer Send for free trial 
Howard E. Nichols, 2208 Clark Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Going Away 
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for the Summer? eg 
SATISFIED 
If you are, have With Your 


Old Cook Stove 


IT IS WORTH $5.00 


If Applied to the 
Purchase Price of a 


CABINET 
GAS RANGE 


THIS OFFER 
Expires August 31st. 


Special arrangements made 
for deferred payments. 


The Laclede Gas Light Co. 


Eleventh and Olive Sts, 
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follow you. 


The address will be changed 
as often as you wish, on 
notification by mail or tele- 


phone. No Charge. 











Home Comfort 
A case of 





Branch stores open evenings. 


Your gas bill carries a coupon 
of value—read it. 





Made with distilled carbonated water. 


Save the crown tops. Two tops 
exchangeable for one Eagle 
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The First 
Savings Bank 


In a cottage, which still stands in 
Ruthwell, Scotland, Henry Dun- 
can organized, on May 10th, 1810, 
a savings bank, the first one on 
a plan suitable for the world at 
large. 


In the United States there are 
2,100 savings banks, over 11 mil- 
lion depositors, about 5 billion dol- 
lars of deposits, and an average 
of $444.35 per depositor. 
When you put money in a Mercantile 
Savings Account you are putting it in 
a tried and tested institution. 
The Mercantile Trust Company is un- 
der U. S. Government protection. 


Mercantile Trust Company 
Eighth and Locust 


Member Federal Reserve System— 
U_ S. Government Protection. 
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Trading Stamp. 
Order from your grocer. 


COCA-COLA BOTTLING CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Evens & Howard 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 
Yards for City Delivery: 
920 Market St. Saint Louis 








BURN COKE 


St. Louis By-Product 
Elkhorn-Laclede 


ASK YOUR DEALER 

















The Problem Solved 
“Where to £o 


66 Under Cover and 
CICARDI'S” <usvax: 
To-night.” SUMMER GARDEN 


HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT EVERY NIGHT A, J. CICARDI 











All the late Cloth j k St 
BOO Ks eee", Fone Roeder’s Book Stere 
at :: 3: Yee 703 Locust Street 
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Reflections 


By Alpheus Stewart 


The Railroad Row 


HEN you read this, the great rail- 

WV road row may be settled. It is to be 

hoped that it will be, but as this is 
written, it hangs suspended over the country 
like a mighty avalanche about to be released. 
It is now largely in the hands of the President, 
who has shown a skill as an adjuster and lead- 
er such as this country has never seen in a 
President before. He has managed that con- 
flicting and time-serving aggregation of poli- 
ticians known as the Congress, to a degree no 
other President has ever been able to manage 
those conservators of their own political in- 
terests, and there is still hope that he may be 
able to adjust the differences of the railroads 
and the labor unions. His first proposal was 
calculated in some degree to test the sincerity 
of the labor unions. It was that the railroads 
concede an eight-hour day with ten hours’ pay, 
while the unions concede the demand for a 
half time extra pay for overtime. The unions 
have insisted that with them it was a question 
of time and not of money, while the railroads 
have countered that the demand was for extra 
money and not less time. If the unions are 
sincere, they should find some basis for settle- 
ment in this proposal of the President. 

There is significance in the fact that the 
President has halted the shipment of militia to 
the border. It may mean that he = in- 
tends to enforce the law, which will 
doubtless cause the union leaders to give an- 
other thought to the matter. The dependence 
of the unions is not so much on quitting work 
as in keeping other men from working. One 
of the weaknesses of democracy is revealed 
in the crisis that now confronts the country. 
Democracy leaves the country at the mercy of 
the selfish interests of less than half a million 
workers and railroad managers. There ought 
to be some way to prevent a crisis like this, 
which if it matures is going to assault the 
health, comfort and well being of a hundred 
million people. ‘That this row should be able 
to demoralize the orderly life of this great na- 
tion, in this enlightened age, seems incredible. 
The President ought to be able to say to the 
two factions: “You have rejected the terms 
of peace offered you. Very well; go off and 
fight it out. But, remember one thing: Keep 
the railroads running.” And then he should 
be clothed with the authority to make his say- 
ing good. 

[f a strike is precipitated, in my opinion, the 
unions are going to find it a decidedly unpopu- 
lar one. There is nothing that will more quick- 
ly excite a man’s hostility than subtracting 
from his material welfare, and a great railroad 
strike is going to reach every inhabitant of 
this country in just that way. And it is going 
to powerfully react against whichever side is 
responsible for the strike. 

‘The unions have occupied an untenable posi- 
tion from the first, in that they have steadily 
refused to arbitrate. ‘That is the method of 
civilized men in settling disputes they cannot 
settle themselves. Organized labor has always 


contended for arbitration, and one of the 
strongest charges it has brought against cap- 
ital was that capital was unwilling to arbitrate. 
Now the situation is reversed and union labor 
is condemned by its own arguments. ‘The 
contention that former arbitration decisions 
have not suited union labor, is no defense at 
all. Our courts frequently give decisions that 
do not suit litigants, but we do not abolish 
courts on that account. On the contrary, so- 
ciety forces litigants to submit to the decision 
of courts, fallible as they are known to be. 
And in mere private disagreements at that, 
which do not affect the interests of society 
vitally as this quarrel does. The contention 
that the unions will not submit to arbitration 
because the decisions of other juries in other 
cases have not suited them, is untenable. They, 
as well as the railroads, should be forced to 
arbitration and should be forced to accept the 
findings of such a jury. 

If the unions refuse to do this but insist on 
ripping up the country from one end to the 
other, the chances are that it will destroy the 
unions. 

fo of 
Mr. |Valther Loses 


Mr. REEDY emerges from what was possibly 
the preparation of an article on some such 
subject as the “Psychology of Watching a 
Cork” (on a fish line, naturally), long enough 
to send in word to go ahead just like he had 
died and there was no hope of resurrection. 
I mention this merely as a possible guidance 
to the Coroner in determining whether the 
accused got the right man or not. 

Having, therefore, the privilege, I am led to 
express regret that after see-sawing up and 
down for days, with first one and then the 
other announced as the winner, Lambert E. 
Walther is announced as the loser for the 
Court of Appeals and William Dee Becker 
finally emerges as the winner. That Becker 
will therefore be the next Judge of the Court 
of Appeals, there is scarcely a doubt, as the 
district is heavily Republican and the electorate 
is so woodenly partisan that it always swal- 
lows whatever is on the ticket. It will swallow 
3ecker, which is a misfortune. 

There is nothing against Becker save that 
he was one of Harry Troll’s lawyers, during 
the eight years that that worthy profited by 
the Public Administrator’s office. Becker is 
accused of doing nothing illegal or unethical. 
The lawyers who have made our laws have 
fixed it so that the lawyers can split the swag 
of a man that slits the throat of another man 
to get it, and it is permitted; but there are 
some kinds of money that a lawyer ought not 
to take, and of that sort was much of the 
money that Harry ‘Troll, in unnecessary fees, 
squeezed from the estates of widows and 
orphans. When it takes all but a few dollars 
of an estate of a few hundred to administer it, 
there is something decidedly rotten somewhere. 

And since the matter of rottenness is men- 
tioned, it might be well to fix the responsibility 
for it. It is to be found right in the people 
themselves. ‘The system that is in operation 
in the Public Administrator’s office is a rank 
disgrace to every man in St. Louis who casts 
a vote or is permitted to vote. That this of- 
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fice, which is charged with the sacred duty of 
caring for the property of helpless widows and 
orphans, is so shaped that these estates can 
be literally gutted by the fee system by any 
politician who is able to secure that office, 1s 
a shame to St. Louis. 


A half-baked Legislature, when it formu- 
lated the law concerning the Public Adminis- 
trator’s office, was doubtless guided by the 
conviction that there should be elasticity in 
the administration of the office and that any 
man elected thereto could be trusted to im- 
pose no burdens on the estates of widows and 
orphans that were unnecessary. Supposing that 
he would be a man of integrity like the pres- 
ent incumbent, James I’. Newell, the law gives 
the Public Administrator great discretion. He 
can levy fees for dozens of necessary and un- 
necessary things, but the law supposes that a 
sense of honor will prevent him afflicting the 
widow and the orphan. ‘To quote Dogberry, 
“The law is an ass,” in this instance, at any 
rate. It has been shown that the sense of jus- 
tice of the incumbent cannot be depended on. 
It is not a surprise to any person acquainted 
with the situation that prior to the primary, 
there was a whole platoon of Republicans run- 
ning for the nomination for Public Adminis- 
trator, the Republican, ticket being the one 
which has the best chance of securing this 
rich prize in a city naturally Republican. 
There were good men running on that ticket, 
but it is significant that the slickest politician 
in the bunch got the nomination. 

The moral of which is that as long as the 
law has done nothing to protect the estates of 
widows and orphans, but it leaves them de- 
pendent on the integrity of the incumbent of 
the office of Public Administrator, the only 
thing to do is to keep there the man who has 
been proved and has not been found wanting, 
which is to say, James P. Newell. 

But, getting back to the case of Mr. Becker: 
He has been guilty of nothing unethical or il- 
legal, as far as | know. But he was one of 
the attorneys for Harry ‘Troll when he was 
Public Administrator. 
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The Preacher Who Departs From Type 

WHILE a great many kindly Christian folk 
are sincere in their attitude toward Rev. J. 
W. Williamson in his admission that alcohol 
was the cause of his “fall from grace,” I 
doubt that the great body of so-called Chris- 
tians could ever forgive him for having re- 
vealed the fact that he is just like other men, 
being afflicted with the same appetites and 
weaknesses. They are like the people who 
destroyed “The Man Who Would Be King,” 
who exposed his common humanity by want- 
ing a wife. There is nothing surprising in the 
discovery that a preacher is like other men, 
though many Christians are aghast when they 
make the discovery. 

Orthodoxy has made a mould into which it 
pours every minister. That mould was made 
long ago, when men were not as reasonable 
as they are to-day. The preacher is shaped 
to this ancient conception of goodness. As 
turned out by the mould, he is stiff, formal, 
artificial and if the mould of orthodoxy has 
done its work well, he is expected to conform 
to the type and avoid as he would the devil, 
those departures from propriety and decorum, 
which our forefathers regarded vital to morals. 
He is expected to display none of the faults 
and frailties manifested by ordinary men. He 
is expected to suppress his human nature at 
every point, almost, in order to conform to 
type. He is even so good, if properly shaped 
to this model, that the theory is that wicked 
and unsanctified mortals must not even ex- 
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pose their wickedness in his presence. The 
consequence is that a preacher, true to the 
orthodox model, is a prig, a walking hypocrite 
and an offense to every human that is really 
human. It may be taken as a sign of advance- 
ment that many of the more modern ministers 
are getting away from these absurd ancient 
conceptions and the same is true of their more 
intelligent parishioners. ‘This is not contend- 
ing that the minister, who teaches morals, 
should not be in the main better than those he 
teaches, but the real measure of his goodness 
will not be a punctillious avoidance of all the 
venial sins whose importance orthodoxy has so 
grossly exaggerated. 

Mr. Williamson is entitled to all the sym- 
pathy he can get, although it must be admitted 
with sorrow that the mean temperature of 
Christian charity is so cold that if it could be 
applied in that direction, it would enable us 
to do away with all our refrigerators, which 
would be a great saving. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Williamson has found abundant sympathy 
within his church and out. Maybe he has had 
too much sympathy and help. It is conceivable 
that an excess of both may retard the cure. 
There are no more cruel tyrants than some 
habits. ‘To a man so enslaved it is often salu- 
tary to be cast out and be forced to face the 
dismaying fact that his habit fronts him with 
the fell intent to destroy him; he has to realize 
that he is up against it, that it is war to the 
finish, and the only way out for him is to get 
the tyrant down and beat him to death. Sym- 
pathy is always pleasant, but the beset one 
must understand that the battle into which he 
is going is too ruthless to leave any room for 
sympathy. He has got to realize that no one 
can help him. He must do this thing himself. 
And if he have the nerve and the strength and 
the manhood he will come back a victor. ‘To 
overthrow a tyrant habit is not easy for any 
man, if the habit be a real tyrant; it is not 
equally easy to all men, but the first thing 
necessary to success is the knowledge that the 
victim must make the fight himself. Inasmuch 
as he may depend on anything else, he will 
fail. Mr. Williamson says that he depends 
largely on his religion to overcome his weak- 
ness for alcohol. Very good; if he can con- 
vince himself that it can help him, it will. 
Such will be its psychological effect, without 
any supernatural connotations. But let him 
at the same time not abandon the important 
truth that the struggle depends on his own 
sheer will and manhood. 

Mr. Williamson is a brilliant and able man, 
but let it not be concluded that on that account 
he is the stronger and abler to wage such a 
contest. On the contrary, he is the likelier to 
be weaker, as men of his type generally have 
a more complex and higher nervous organiza- 
tion than the ordinary man. Many people are 
not enslaved by habit and make a personal 
virtue of the fact. The truth is they are safe 
because they have no more nerves than an al- 
ligator. THE Mirror trusts that Brother Wil- 
liamson will conquer his habit, but whether he 
does or not, he still may be a better Christian 
than many who are more _pretentiously 
virtuous. 
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The Blight 


THE letter printed in last week’s Mrrror, 
which takes exception to an article headed 
“The Blight,” which appeared in the issue of 
July 7, sets up the claim that the landlords are 
not responsible for the sorry condition of 
dilapidation and decay that represents the 
heart of St. Louis, but the writer offers noth- 
ing in proof to exculpate the landlord. He 
charges it all to the real estate agent, and that 
worthy is to a degree responsible. Undoubt- 


edly the real estate agents have used the prop- 


erty placed in their hands by the landlords to 
promote their own selfish interests. It is true 
that some of them have deliberately schemed 
to destroy whole streets and neighborhoods. 
They have rented property in their hands to 
undesirable people, apparently with the sole 
object of compelling people of a more respect- 
able class to abandon their homes and move 
to other neighborhoods, possibly to the new 
additions those particular realty men happened 
to be promoting. But even so, the realty man 
was only an agent and the landlord was the 
principal. Why did the landlords permit such 
misuse of their property? 

Mr. Reedy told only the truth. It is a fact 
that the principal thing that is the matter with 
St. Louis is a wooden, static, lifeless landlord- 
ism. ‘Ihe average St. Louis landlord does not 
erect new buildings on his land, or improve 
or repair the old shack that disfigures it, be- 
cause he is waiting for his neighbor next door 
to put up a fine building on his lot and thus 
increase the value of the lot belonging to the 
first-named landlord. But as the second land- 
lord is of exactly the same mind, they both 
wait for their unearned increment and both go 
down together.’ The trouble with the St. 
Louis landlord is that he lacks imagination. 
He can’t see that as nearly all landlords are 
of the same mind as himself, his land specula- 
tion may be stretched too far and fly back on 
itself. He lacks imagination to see that nearly 
every great public improvement will benefit 
him. Hence he fights everything of that kind. 
The livest organization in this town is the 
‘Taxpayers’ Association, designed to fight 
every scheme that will involve the payment ot 
additional taxes. 
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Pruning the Papers 

Ture Philadelphia dailies announce that ow- 
ing to the high cost of paper they have agreed 
to cut the size of their sheets. What an 1m- 
provement it would be if all American dailies 
could be shaped to literary and news needs 
rather than to the demands of the advertiser. 
It is not generally known by the public that 
rivers of slush that pour through the daily 
newspapers, flow at the demand of the adver- 
tiser. Fully half of the alleged reading matter 
they contain is intended for no other purpose 
than to “go around advertising.” And as long 
as the advertiser insists on buying space by 
the acre rather than by what it is worth, there 
seems no help for it. 
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It may be imagined that if the Kaiser spent 
one summer in St. Louis, he would thereafter 
arder his subjects to cut that stuff about a 
“place in the sun.” 
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Human Adaptability 

ONE of the remarkable characteristics of 
our humanity is its adaptability to conditions. 
This is seen no more strikingly than in the 
human adjustment to conditions that are a 
constant menace to life, such as the present 
war. We read of the English singing and 
dancing as they start to cross a field swept by 
a tempest of machine gun fire. Sometimes 
they start out kicking a football. All kinds 
of practical jokes are attempted, even in the 
midst of the fighting. Sometimes the boys 
come back from trenches that have been sham- 
bles, wearing the helmets of dead men and 
grinning at their success. These things are 
true not only of the English but of all troops 
at the front. If there has been any marked 
instance of cowardice, news of it has not reach- 
ed this side. The fact is that courage is one of 
the commonest attributes of the race. Where 
panic has seized an army, it is not to be at- 
tributed to fear so much as a lack of cohesion 
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among the units. Fear may play a secondary 
part in the rout of an army but it is some 
other influence that starts it. 

The fact is, that the indifference to death 
shown by the soldiers of all nations in the 
great war is nothing more than the operation 
of Nature’s admirable law of adaptation. 


The greatest fear that dominates life is the 
fear of death, the destruction of life. It isa 
necessary fear. It is one of the forces that 
contributes to the persistence of life. The re- 
markable thing is that except for momentary 
panic, the sense of fear does not appear to in- 
crease as the danger increases. Soldiers are 
said generally to exhibit fear when going into 
battle for the first time, but after that the fear 
leaves them and they accept the condition of 
war with its dangers very much as they feel 
towards the ordinary hazards of peace. 

And why should not men get measurably 
used to death? Death is the one thing cer- 
tain in life. We are all under sentence of 
death, yet some of us manage to be fairly 
happy. With the soldiers in Kurope the pos- 
sibility of death has merely come closer. And 
there is nothing in that that is so startling, 
for death is coming closer to each one of us 
every day. It is not as surprising as it seems 
that soldiers play pranks and joke with each 
other on the field of battle. Habit has exerted 
its influence. They have gotten used to the 
imminence of death. Hence they have come 
to dread the danger of death less than the dis- 
comfort of the trenches. 
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Some Angles of the Big Sewer 

Tue big Mill Creek sewer has been com- 
pleted and duly received by the Mayor at a 
banquet held in the bowels of the earth, with 
a cabaret that created some _— scandal 
among the pure of mind. Now _ the 
manholes fly off and spout destructive 
gushes of water at the first test of 
the sewer. Whether this failure of the sewer 
to work is due to false-work left near the 
mouth, or is caused by what may be termed 
constitutional defects, the public would like 
to know. It hopes the failure to work is not 
due to blunders in construction, but if it is 
caused by a forgotten bulwark, the public 
wishes to know why the sewer was accepted 
in this shape. There is a promise of some 
details that will be interesting, if not scandal- 
ous, in the revelations that will come in the 
suits which the city will be forced to prose- 
cute in order to collect many of the spe- 
cial tax bills. ‘The sewer is said to have cost 
a million more than it should have cost, and 
that nearly a million of this went for promo- 
tion. Did you ever ask yourself why a great 
public work like this needs a promoter? 

The Mill Creek Sewer Tax Defense As- 
sociation has been organized to fight the pay- 
ment of this tax. H. F. Kretzer is the presi- 
dent of the association, but far, far more sig- 
nificant is the fact that John I. Hermann is 
the vice-president. This means that there is a 
man in that organization who, setting aside 
selfish interest, may be disposed to pursue the 
matter on ethical or civic grounds. Like other 
Single Tax ‘cranks,’ he is likely to be carried 
away and even forget his own interest in the 
pursuit of an idea. Hot-polloi can’t under- 
stand this. Mr. Hermann is fighting the idea 
of levying special tax to pay for this great 
sewer, insisting that as the whole city receives 
the benefit, it is certainly a public sewer and 
should be paid for by the entire city. At the 
same time, Hermann states that his five-story 
building on Market street, under the special 
tax, will pay into the sewer fund only about a 
fifth as much as it would be compelled to pay 
under the general assessment plan. ‘“Some- 
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thing wrong!” says h. p. The public is sus- 
picious, because it can’t understand that a man 
could be led to consider anything save from 
the angle of his own self-interest. Mr. Her- 
mann charges his disposition to resist public 
wrongs by private effort, to what might be 
termed a sporting instinct. He does not play 
golf, drink liquor or indulge in any of the 
sports and relaxations usual to men. Instead, 
he makes the public cause his cause and goes 
to it. He isn’t always right, but he is always 
enthusiastic. He is a good fighter and before 
this thing is ended we may expect to find out 
a number of things we did not know con- 
cerning this greatest public work that St. Louis 
ever undertook without the usual bond issue. 
And since the matter has been mentioned, the 
little we have heard about this sewer is truly 
remarkable. Not one person in ten knew at 
the time that the sewer was building. It is 
only since the city has begun to assess the 
taxes for it that the matter has become really 
public. Now it is learned that the ordinance 
authorizing the sewer was jammed through 
the old Municipal Assembly in the last week 
of its existence, as happens in many cases 
where it is not desired that public attention 
be too closely focussed. 


There may be people who imagine that the 
sewer plan‘has a suggestion of the Single Tax, 
in that it is purely a land tax that must pay 
for it. This may be true and still involve none 
of the principles of the Single Tax. And, 
again, it might carry out the principles of the 
Single Tax and fail of equity because it would 
still be a district sewer tax, when it is claimed 
by the people who are resisting the tax that 
its unfairness subsists in the fact that while as 
a sewer and convenience of public sanitation, 
it is a benefit to the whole city, the city 
should pay for it. The situation is just this: 
A district is arbitrarily laid out and a tax im- 
posed on the land therein to pay for the sewer. 
The tax is an area tax, not a tax on land 
values. For the purposes of this tax, all the 
land within the area is taxed the same—two 
cents and a fraction per square foot. ‘Thus it 
follows that the man who owns a “blighted” 
lot at Jefferson and Wash, size 25x50, pays 
exactly the same tax as the owners pay on the 
same amount of earth under the Railway Ex- 
change Building. In fact, land area is perhaps 
not the primary basis of this singular plan of 
taxation. The real basis is rainfall. It was 
assumed that the same amount of rain would 
fall on equal areas of earth. It would take as 
much sewer to drain the rainfall from an acre 
of ground at Seventh and Olive as at Grand 
and Olive. This may be true, but the pro- 
mulgators of this scheme entirely ignored the 
fact that the drainage of the surface water 
was only an incidental use for the sewer. The 
benefits to be had from a “blighted” block on 
Jefferson avenue and the block on which the 
Railway Exchange Building stands, are quite 
different, for all kinds of sewage empties into 
the big drain. If the tax were placed on the 
land values of the two blocks that would put a 
different face upon it. 

A clumsier and more inequitable method of 
taxation than the sewer tax scheme would 
seemingly be hard to devise. 
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An Exparte Showing 

WHERE Hughes’ charges are lacking in 
“punch” is that they cover but one party to 
the indictment. For a judge, he is certainly 
lacking in the judicial viewpoint. He talks like 
a prosecuting attorney presenting a case to a 
erand jury. In the best flapdoodle, he ar- 
raigns the Wilson administration for its viola- 
tion of the civil service, for wastefulness and 
its love of “pork.” This may be all true 
enough, but the deadly fact which kills it all 
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is that the Democratic party is but one party 
to the offense. The other half is the Republi- 
can party. 

Mr. Hughes would have the country believe 
that the Wilson administration is to be con- 
demned because some three or four men in the 
civil service have been displaced or resigned, 
and men less competent, according to the 
Hughes measurement, were appointed. If 
this is so, it is a weakness in Democratic ad- 
ministration and is not to be approved, but if 
Mr. Hughes can bring no more flagrant in- 
stances than he has cited, where the horde of 
hungry politicians succeeded in breaking 
through the administration’s efforts to main- 
tain the civil service law, his case is not very 
strong. In the first place, the civil adminis- 
tration of the United States is a pretty big 
thing, and in the second place, the politicians 
of all parties are striving all the time to punch 
holes in the civil service law. I never knew 
a Republican administration that was not more 
open to the charge of violating the civil service 
law than is this administration, if it is all 
Hughes says it is. 

Mr. Hughes in his speeches, in unmeasured 
terms, denounces “pork,” and swears that if 
elected President he will surely abolish it. He 
doesn’t tell us how. It is a branch co-ordinate 
with the Presidency that manifests such an ap- 
petite for “pork,” and no President yet has 
been able to stem this avid, hoggish 
eagerness. It is true that Hughes as Pres- 
ident could veto a “pork”’ bill, but if it carried 
any considerable amount of “pork,” Congress 
would over-ride the veto every time. Wilson 
had to yield to the demand for “pork” on the 
part of Congress and not that “pork” exists, 
but that the President allowed barrels of it to 
roll over him and flatten him out is the point 
open to criticism. This is the point at which 
Mr. Hughes should direct his fire. Wilson, 
at the demand of the “porksters,’” was com- 
pelled to throw the courageous Secretary of 
War Garrison overboard and swing over to 
the “pork” policy involved in the National 
Guard. Hundreds of military experts had tes- 
tified that the State militia system is wrong; 
that these untrained units would be almost 
wholly useless in case of real war. Garrison 
said so and the “porksters” got him. In that 
the President deserted Garrison, the one man 
of courage to defy the “‘porksters,” shows him 
in a light less creditable than almost any other 
act of his administration. 

How fierce and remorseless is this demand 
for “pork” by Congress was emphatically 
shown in the form the army bill took. Every 
man of sense knew that Garrison was right 
when he charged that it was a perilous thing to 
depend for defense on untrained State militia, 
yet almost every man in both Houses of Con- 
gress clamorously uprose against the sugges- 
tion that the State militia idea should not be 
retained. “To hell with the safety of the coun- 
try. What we want is ‘pork’,” in effect, said 
Congress; and President Wilson shaped him- 
self to conformity. 

Mr. Hughes does not attack the President 
at any specific point like this. He doesn’t de- 
nounce the rotten system which makes the Na- 
tional Guard the chief dependence in case of 
war. He knows better. He knows that when 
he specifies any “pork” case, every member of 
his own party in Congress will be seen stag- 
gering away from the National smokehouse 
loaded with as much “pork” as the greediest 
Democrat. Besides, there is an element of 
“pork” in this militia matter for Hughes, no 
less than for every Congressman. Hughes 
does not dare denounce the worst and most 
dangerous raid made on the National smoke- 
house for years, namely the National Guard 
feature of the army bill. He is as weak as 
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Wilson when it comes to “pork,” and because 
he is he can make no effective attack on the 
President in that quarter. 

If Mr. Hughes could abolish ‘‘pork,” as he 
asserts, his promise might be worthy of serious 
consideration. but it 1s a thing not to be done 
by any President. .\s long as National Legis- 
lators go to Congress with the fixed idea that 
it is their first duty to see that the men who 
voted or will vote for them, benefit, whatever 
the cost to the country, every bill will be 
framed ona “pork” basis. To give every Con- 
gressman an adequate term and make him in- 
eligible to a second term, might help some. 
To elect Congressmen by States, rather than 
by districts, might at least make our laws less 
parochial. It is a vast abuse which no one 
man can abolish. 
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Hank Il ecke, Vorticist 

Without knowing it, Hank Weeke has be- 
come a vorticist, that is, if I know what one is, 
and if a vorticist has any relation to a vortex. 
More accurately speaking, Hank is not the 
vortex so much as the axis or center pole 
around which a real local political issue re- 
volves with a marked velocity. The position 
must be an embarassing one on account of its 
publicity, but Hank is said to have borne up 
well, despite his well known modesty. The 
only place where Hank did not bear himself 
with his usual aplomb was when, under the 
disapproving eye of President of the Efficiency 
Board Rogers. Hank was embarrased then, 
and registered only about sixty-two per cent 
of his usual self. At any rate, that is the way 
Rogers graded him. Another man named Mc- 
Kenzie, who is a Democrat, graded up in the 
seventies. So Rogers certified him for Hank’s 
job in the Street Department, which he has 
held for many months by virtue of his political 
influence. This certification of one man only 
is in contravention of the Efficiency Loard 
rule, as Hank’s protagonists claim, as it has 
been the rule for the Efficiency Board to certify 
the three highest in the examinations and leave 
further selection to the department heads. In 
this instance the Board certified only one 
name, that of McKenzie. President Rogers 
claims that the successor to Weeke must be 
appointed within seven days, although Weeke 
has thirty days to contemplate letting go of 
his job. Hank, or rather Mayor Kiel, who 
in this instance is representing Hank, says 
that the latter’s successor need not be appoint- 
ed before the auspicious date on which Hank 
must say farewell to this $150 a month job. 
Slater, the Street Commissioner, says he will 
not appoint McKenzie, and the Mayor says 
he wouldn’t either, if he were Street Commis- 
sioner. The Mayor and all of Hank’s friends 
are indignant that the Efficiency Board should 
depart from its rule and refuse to name the 
three highest in the marking, which would 
just bring Hank “within the money,” and 
would enable Commissioner Slater to exercise 
his well known selective and elective faculty, 
and pick Weeke. Rogers wants to force the 
Street Commissioner to his selection prior to 
September 5, on which date Rogers’ term ex- 
pires, much to the satisfaction of Mr. Kiel and 
all spoilsmen. 

In the meantime, Slater has seemingly 
solved the matter by refusing to appoint 
Hank’s successor, but whether he and _ the 
Mayor can “get away with it,’ remains for 
the future to tell. 

So this is about the shape of the vortex, the 
center of which is Mr. Hank Weeke, who for- 
merly kept a resort, to which resorted all the 
“good ones” in the City Hall political sector. 
Mr. Weeke has become an issue. He stands 
as the representative of the old spoils system 
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in politics and city government. Those who 
are for Hank are for that system, and against 
the new Charter, which sought to abolish that 
evil. 

Mayor Kiel stands flat-footedly with the 
spoilsmen. As this paper has said prior to 
this, it is a matter to be regretted. The Mayor 
started out well. He gave the city an excel- 
lent administration, up to the time he became 
preoccupied with petty politics. Now he 
seems chiefly interested in rewarding petty 
politicians and promoting party faction. 

Mr. Kiel is a fine man, but has he become 
convinced that his political fortunes lie in the 
hands of the practical politicians, rather than 
in the direction of serving the people? Is 
political life spoiling Henry Kiel? 
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War's Warping Influence 

THE warping influence war has on the minds 
of men is a remarkable thing. It seems to so 
distort their judgment that they are utterly 
blind to any but one side of a proposition. 
logic is lost and the sense which perceives the 
grotesque, from which humor springs, also 
departs. They, in their distortion, are funny, 
but they don’t know it, their sense of humor 
having flown. Nor is war’s warping influence 
confined to the theater of war. It is an in- 
fluence that encircles the earth. It manifests 
itself in St. Louis, 3,000 miles from the place 
where men are killing men by thousands. 

An instance in illustration may be found in 
last Friday’s Times, in an editorial headed: 
“Have We Any Red Blood?” The Times 
rages and roars. Why? Because of the fact 
that the Scandinavian-American liner, /‘red- 
erik VIIT., was held up off Kirkwall, England, 
by the British and searched. “And as a crown- 
ing insolence,” says the Times, “the British 
searching party subjected to a sharp inquisi- 
tion Hans Lagerlof.” This Hans Lagerlof, 
purported to be a New York business man, but 
the Times admits that he had been cursing the 

3ritish all the way across, and that, too, with- 

out taking into account both his sur- and given 
names. The British commandeered $10,000 in 
gold he had with him and sent him on his way 
cursing to himself. 

It is not my recollection that the Times did 
any boiling over when the Lusitania went 
down. Its rage did not get beyond control 
when other ships were sunk without warning 
by Germany, and other innocent lives were 
sacrificed. Maybe it was because the innocent 
men, women and children on those ships did 
not have inflicted on them the “crown- 
ing insolence” of a “sharp inquisition.” Ger- 
many merely blew them to Kingdom Come and 
let ‘it go at that. The Times had to wait until 
this Hans Lagerlof is held up and has to sub- 
mit to a “sharp inquisition” before it finally 
explodes to the following verbal effect: 

“How long is the feeble policy of the Govern- 
ment at Washington, long subservient to and still 
cringing before the whip-lashes of British arrogance 
and insolence, to endure such drastic affronts to 
American rights, American mails and American 
passports? * * * We called Germany to account 
sharply enough. With Great Britain we have done 
nothing but palaver. After each new outrage, Wash- 
ington palavers. Washington is long on long words 
and short on sharp deeds.” 


It seems to have been forgotten that under 
international law England has the right of 
search as well as seizure of contraband. It 
mav even have the right to sharply inquire of 
a Mr. Hans Lagerlof, as far as I know. Eng- 
land is maintaining a blockade and under it 
the blockading nation always gives itself plenty 
of latitude. Beyond doubt, Great Britain has 
frequently overstepped the bounds of law. Its 
confiscation of American mails is certainly an 


outrage for which Great Britain should be, 
and has been, called to account by Wilson. 
The Times says he called Germany sharply to 
account. He did—with words—for killing our 
citizens. But the Zimes implies that while 
words were plenty sharp enough to rebuke 
Germany for assassination, something far 
sharper than words is required to administer 
a rebuke to England for mishandling our prop- 
erty. With Germany saying most effectively 
that it didn’t give a hoot whether this country 
entered the war on the side of the Allies or 
not, and the Allies at the same time showing 
entire indifference as to whether this country 
joined them or not, it is evident that the mili- 
tary power of this country is a thing to be re- 
garded with contempt. Wilson was compelled 
to use words, alone, because this country had 
given him nothing else to use. Not only the 
Times knows this when it implies that we 
should go to war with England because it mis- 
handles our property, but also Mr. Hughes, 
the Times’ candidate for President, when he 
denounces Wilson for not bringing Germany 
more sharply to time for slaughtering our 
citizens. 

There are other papers which are badly 
prejudiced in favor of the Allies, and whose 
editors are less to be excused, perhaps, be- 
cause they have no strong racial impulse, but 
the remarkable peculiarity of such papers as 
the Times is that their sense of proportion is 
so upset that they can see no difference be- 
tween the destruction of lives, which cannot 
be restored, and of property, which can be re- 
placed. If they see any difference, the de- 
struction of lives is the lesser offense—es- 
pecially if Germany commits it. ‘Truly, war 
upsets men’s judgment until they no longer 
see sanely. 
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Win Mr. Hughes reached North Dakota, 
the temperature fell so that his hearers had to 
put on their overcoats, although the balance 
of the country was frying. And he did this 
himself, without having to send for Fairbanks. 
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SOME wag is said to have made a bet that 
the Illinois State Savings Bank of East St. 
Louis would close its doors next day at noon, 
next day being Saturday, on which day all 
banks close at noon. The joke is believed to 
have started a run on the bank. Is it surpris- 
ing that capital is timid? 

The Riotous Fairbanks 

It does seem that Brother Fairbanks is that 
riotous and “devilish” that he can’t hold him- 
self in, even when the Vice-Presidency is at 
stake. While his ticket-mate, Hughes, is go- 
ing around over the country making them take 
to their overcoats this hot summer, Brother 
Fairbanks is staying right at home in Indian- 
apolis, having ‘‘one hell of a time,” if we are 
to believe all that we see in the papers. ‘The 
New York [Vorld is authority for the state- 
ment that for a week he has rested under the 
danger of “being spoken to’ by his pastor. 
The only thing that appears to have saved 
him was that when his pastor returned from a 
trip, he said ‘‘D—— nonsense’”’—no, not that, 
either; just “Nonsense! It is too trivial to 
consider.” A lot of other Methodist preach- 
ers don’t look at it that way. They assert that 
they are deeply scandalized. While he is 
rather late about it, it appears that Brother 
Fairbanks has “fallen for’ the dance. Not 
that he went so far as to get out on the floor to 
spin and jig and trot, after the manner of 
a well-known Missouri — statesman. He 
did not go that far, but he is charged with 
“pulling off” the dance, which is just about as 
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bad. It happened at a lawn party given by 
Brother I’. ‘There was a little platform in the 
yard and a young couple gave a fox trot. That 
was bad enough, but not as bad as what fol- 
lowed. A couple of young girls stepped out 
and danced one of those “interpretative” 
dances. ‘There was a couple of Methodist 
ministers there and the way they interpreted 
it wasn’t to the credit of Brother lairbanks. 
\Whether it aggravated the offense or not, I 
cannot say, not having the super-sensitive mod- 
esty of a Methodist parson, but the daughter 
and daughter-in-law of Mr. Fairbanks were 
present. The two little girls, who are fifteen 
and sixteen, in order to give their er—er— 
limbs free play, are supposed to have worn 
some less clothing than a Russian soldier on 
winter campaign. ‘They may have had dis- 
appointingly too much as far as I know. At 
any rate, the two Methodist parsons were 
scandalized and went away and said something 
about it, and anything of that kind doesn't 
need much of a start among Methodists. Mr. 
lairbanks would certainly have been “spoken” 
to by his pastor had not the pastor balked. 
Whether the girls had on too much or too 
little clothing is really not important. The 
fact that the girls pretended to represent wood 
nymphs was enough to scandalize any good 
Methodist who happens to know what a real 
wood nymph was. For the information of 
those who may not know, it may be said that 
wood nymphs were charming young ladies 
who dwelt in the forest without a stitch of 
clothes and considering the brush sufficient 
covering. When one of them saw a man com- 
ing she stepped behind a tree. Or some of 
them did. There are pictures in existence 
which show that this was by no means always 
the case. Undoubtedly the morals of some of 
them were no better than they should have 
been. You will therefore see at once that even 
a wood nymph clad by the depth of the forest 
cannot be tolerated by a good Methodist. She 
might come out from behind her tree before 
he could run, or his wife might hear about it. 
So you will see that had these young dancers 
been swathed in horse blankets, and all the 
pruderies carefully conserved, in that they 
plaved the role of wood nymphs, the case of 
Brother Fairbanks would still remain decid- 
edly shaky. 

It was in the 1912 campaign that this same 
candidate scandalized the country by the in- 
ordinate use of buttermilk as a beverage. It 
was even charged that he had invented an in- 
sidious cocktail, made out of buttermilk and 
hydrant water. And now comes this story 
about wood nymphs and dances, naughty or 
not, as you happen to be a Methodist or the 
reverse. It is clear enough, however, that 
Brother Fairbanks is an unsafe man. Merely 
as a waiting understudy to the President, he 
might be able to stagger through four vears 
without involving this country too deeply in 
scandal, but unfortunately his role of under- 
study is not his only function. He is also ex- 
officio President of the Senate. It is plain 
enough that the country could not afford to 
have a man as erratic, eruptive and reckless 
as Fairbanks among such a pure and innocent 
body of men as those who constitute the United 
States Senate. 
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The Way They Do in Dade 

Down in Dade County one day recently, one 
\V. ‘I’. Meyers drew a fine of $8,000 and eight 
vears in jail for practicing the gentle art of 
boot-legging, while O. Morgan, his partner, 
was given an assessment of $4,000 and four 
Friends of liberty may accept 
While boot leg whisky 1s 
against the public 


years in jail. 
this as good news. 
undoubtedly an offense 
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health, and while one naturally feels sorry for 
the poor devils, it is perhaps necessary that 
they suffer. Neither ethically or morally are 
they guilty of crime, wherever they may stand 
legally. They are guilty of a misdemeanor, 
only. Every cause must have its martyrs. 





These men are martyrs to a principle—the 
principle of sanity. Whenever bigotry runs 
ie ogee “ 

into mania like this, a reaction is due. The 


suffering of men like Meyers and Morgan 
will speed its coming. 
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A CopENHAGEN society for the study of 
the consequences of the war, estimates that 
the Ientente’s loss in men killed is 2,800,000. 
In round figures, ten million men have been 
killed, wounded, are missing, or taken pris- 
oners. What a monstrous slaughter of men! 
It transcends anything in history. And these 
figures are but little more than half the bill in 
human life the war has exacted. It is safe to 
assume that in two years five million men have 
been killed in battle. 

o of 


SECRETARY DANIELS says the naval pro- 
gramme recently put through Congress will 
give the country one of the finest navies in 
the world. Maybe so, but it is remembered 
that Josephus is a very poor authority on 
navies. He is a good judge of Chautauquan 
propriety, and knows some politics, but when 
it comes to naval affairs, we prefer te listen 
10 some man who knows more. 
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Fetich Efficiency 


By Alpheus Stewart 


TENDENCY of the age which receives more 
A credit than it deserves is the striving for 
efficiency. Its genesis is that disposition of 

men to divide life into two portions and put each 
portion into a separate compartment—the good and 
the bad. The theory is that when this separation 
is completed the right thing to do is to cling to the 
good, and reject the bad. No such thing is possible. 
Life is a mixed problem. Its elements are con- 
fusedly intermingled. If we could in the mingled 
web of life always recognize the bad and the good, 
if our efficiency were equal to the division, the re- 
sult might defeat our hopes, for the good having all 
been separated from the bad, might by virtue of 
that separation change to bad. But the truth is, 
there is no efficient detinition of the terms good and 
bad. There is no definition that will remain fixed 
for any length of time in this shifting life. What 
in our finite consciousness may appear bad to us, 
may in the larger scope of life seem highly bene- 
All our conceptions of such things are rel- 
There is nothing fixed and absolute. All we 
All we can hope for is 


ficent. 
ative. 
can do is to approximate. 
to achieve a preponderance of what we conceive to 
be good. 

The universe is in process of evolution. This is 
only a process of gradually eliminating the bad or 
unlit and retaining the good or fit. The two great 
forces in this process which we roughly term good 
and evil, or what may called the 
useful and the less useful, are co-persistent through- 
out the universe, woven together, crossing and re- 
crossing each other, merging indistinguishable inte 
each other, shifting and interchanging places and 
colors. The modern craze for efficiency, though 
not in opposition to this great fact of the universe, 
is an attempt to outrun it. To the extent that it 
succeeds it is hurtful. Life is a tether which fixes 
man for a little time to his appointed place in mat- 
ter. He must use the place appointed him in con- 
He can act 


otherwise be 


formity with certain inexorable laws. 


and react within his little circle. The tether may 
be stretched a little to his own benefit, but if 
stretched too far he comes in conflict with the 
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higher laws of life and finds himself hurled back in 
spite of himself. 


The point I am trying to that the 
efficiency idea that seems to have seized the world 
is likely to be carried to an extreme that will react 
and place us back of the position we have here- 
tofore achieved, because we have failed to properly 
understand the meaning of all the elements of life 
and have overstepped the laws of life. In achiev- 
ing a supposed benefit it may be necessary to un- 
consciously accept an unsuspected ill. In acquiring 
efficiency of one kind we may have to take an in- 
efficiency that we didn’t have before. The efficiency 
that I mean is not merely that of the mill or fac- 
tory, the cultivation of which has become a recent 
fad, and the practice of which has its undoubted 
values, but the craze for efficiency that extends to 
all the relations of life. The civilized world is 
striving as never before to achieve social and moral 
as well as industrial efficiency, not to mention effi- 
Some good may come of all 


make is 


ciency in destruction. 
of them but the last—yes, even of that also—but 
where the advocates of efficiency err is in failing 
to realize that everything they get must be paid 
for. Nothing in this life can be had without pay- 
Sometimes what we get is worth a little 
Sometimes it is an even break 
The efficiency 


ment. 
more than we pay. 
and not infrequently we are cheated. 
experts do not take account in their 
the inexorable law of compensation in life, a sub- 
ject so admirably discussed by Emerson. They are 
laboring at their task without understanding of this 
great law. Maybe this ignorance is necessary to 
progress. Maybe if all of us perceived that we did 
not gain what we appeared to gain, but that after 
the compensation had been charged up and _ that 
and the loss subtracted, the benefit is really neg- 
ligible, we might get discouraged and quit. We 
never get a needed law without paying for it in 
the surrender of part of our liberty. If we achieve 
efficiency, it must be at a cost. Thus Emerson on 
this law of compensation: 


theories of 


Dualism underlies the nature and condition of 
man, Every excess causes a defect; every defect 
an excess, Every sweet hath its sour; every evil 
its good. For every grain of wit there is 


For everything you have missed 


If riches increase, 


a grain of folly. 
you have gained something else, 
they are increased that use them. If the gatherer 
gathers too much, nature takes out of the man 
what She puts into his chest. Nature hates monopo- 
lies and exceptions. The waves of the sea do not 
more speedily seek a level from their loftiest toss- 
ing than the varieties of condition tend to equalize 
themselves. 


But the efficiency doctors take no account of these 
They imagine that the result they 


They do not add the cost, and 


great truths. 
seek is all gain. 
thereby betray a serious lack of business eificiency 

Life is like climbing an escalator running in the 
opposite direction, and we do pretty well if we 
gain a little on the reverse motion during the little 
commotion cf 


period allotted to us. , Life is a 


actions and reactions. In a book written by George 


Thomas White Patrick, Professor of VPhilosophy 
in the State University of Jlowa, entitled, “The 
Psychology of Relaxation,” and reviewed by Mr. 


issue of the 21st, this theory 1s 


He shows why sport, laughter, pro- 


Reedy in the 
demonstrated. 
fanity and alcohol are resorted to because of the 


necessity for reaction from the tyranny of a life 
whose urge is toward what we have named effi- 
ciency. But the extreme efficients are disposed to 


They demand that we 
hundred per 


tolerate no such reactions. 
“cut ’em all out,” become 
cent efficient all at once. The reformers, who are 
only efficiency experts, are always telling us of the 
do and are always 


and one 


useless or foolish things we 
adjuring us to reform or become efficient. 


them juggle statistics before our eyes, and will show 


Some of 


us that this country spends ’steen million dollars 
every year for chewing gum, five times as much 
for tobacco or a lot of money for walking sticks, 
all of which 
therefore represent that much loss and inefficiency. 


are either useless or injurious and 
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But is this true? Is not a certain amount of loss, 
or so-called uselessness, necessary to preserve the 
balance of life. By experiment, the scientists have 
analyzed the elements in food necessary to sustain 
the body. They have attempted to supply in tabloid 
form, these elements sustaining life. That is, all the 
useless and non-nutritive elements are extracted. 
Sut experiment has shown that such highly concen- 
trated food does not act ds might be expected. To 
produce the highest results in nutrition, a certain 
amount of waste appears to be necessary. The 
elimination of this waste scems to be one of the 


functions of the body and therefore a negative cle- 


ment of nutrition. May it not be possible that life 
is ordered in similar fashion? May not a certain 
part of what we call waste, the useless, the worth- 
less, the inefficient, be instead utilities if we could 
but follow out all their effects ? 

The efficiency experts and reformers are always 
trying to abolish the useless, the unnecessary. But 
are their identifications accurate? The existence of 
evil in a beneficent universe has perplexed man since 
he began to think. But is there such a thing as 
evil in the world? What is evil but a modified 
form of good? What more is it than a mortal 
conception? Pain is considered evil and yet it is 
both a protection to life and a mighty urge for- 
ward in development. There are many things in 
the world for which we can see no use whatever, 
but knowing that law of development which re- 
morsclessly eliminate that for which there is no 
use, we conclude that the fact of the persistence of 
these things is sure evidence of their utility. There 
are millions of forms of life for which we can see 
no purpose. Much of this we call vermin and deem 
it hurtful; yet if we would consider it a little, we 
would see that it serves a purpose, in part, of 
resistance to that inertia which forever seeks to 
drag down progress. The fleas on a dog in summer 
may appear to him as evidence of existence without 
purpose and inefficiency in creation, yet they serve 
a healthful purpose by keeping him from becoming 
too lazy and slothful. 

Just now the world is greatly impressed, not to 
say oppressed, by German efficiency. The Germans 
have produced marked results in ejficiency, but we 
will never know what it is worth until we see all of 
what it cost. It is fairly apparent now that  th« 
mathematical precision of the German method is at 
the cost of spontaneity, initiative and individualism. 
It is my opinion that the efficiency machine has de- 
voured much of the spirit of independence of the 
German people. A_ local illustration of how the 
figured-out German efficiency sometimes reacts, was 
furnished this summer when the Germans here under- 
took te influence Congress to vote to warn Ameri- 
cans to stay off European-bound ships. Some twenty 
thousand telegrams and letters were prepared by 
a few Germans and as many men were induced 
to sign them. Then they were all dumped on 
Congress within a week. Up to this point the 
campaign was a marvel of German organization 
and efficiency, but at that point the whole scheme 
fell flat and dead. The protest had no spontancity. 
It had no more effect than the protest of one man. 
It contained too much efficiency. 

Nearly all the great geniuses of the world have 
been men who manifested very grave faults and 
weaknesses. You will very often hear regret ex- 
pressed that they were handicappd in this way 
Alienists discuss their faults and weaknesses from 
the standpoint of unbalance. Instead, the abnor- 
malities must be accepted as evidence of balance. 
Without their limiting faults and weaknesses they 
would have had no counterbalance. They would 
have been so efficient as to be inefficient. You can 
name all these men of light and leading yourself, 
consider their afflictions and frailties and ask your- 
self if they would have been as good as they were 
if they had been more nearly perfect than they 
were. 

The modern craze for efficiency has its marked 
social effect. To be highly efficient one must with- 
draw into himself, get into his shell crater. He 
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must not reveal himself, lest he limit his efficiency 
| 


ing temperate because intemperance limits efficiency 


y exposing his weaknesses. The world is becom 


Intemperance is revelatory. Hence one tendency of 
efficiency is toward secre v; artificiality and selfish- 
ness. Part of this form of efficiency is a pose. It 
is cold and unnatural. The efficient man fears to 
expose his heart. 

There are many dreamers and yagabonds, fools 
and irresponsibles, deficients and inefficients in’ the 
world. Maybe it is fortunate that they are here. 
They are the counterpoise to efficiency, the balance 
in humanity. They add to the poetry and the con- 
trast and variety of life. A hell inhabited only 
hy perfect Puritans would be worse than the one 
of traditional fires. Let us, accordingly, not assume 
that efficiency is altogether a virtue, or inefficiency 
altogether a vice. 
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Old Vandeventer 


By An Old Resident 


“Where ts now the merry party 
remember long ago?” 

Hl. Spirit of the Eighties, what matter whether 
it he man or woman, entered the library ot 
my years, and with Memory as librarian, we 

backward turned, backward, oh, Time in its flight, 
and viewed old Vandeventer a day and a night. 

Vandeventer place! Is there a spot in St. Louis 
that is more identified with its history? When Mr. 
Vandeventer sold this tract of land for a restricted 
residence section, the first three gentlemen in the 
early 70’s having the clear insight into home values, 
were in the order named, Mr. Charles H. Peck, 
Mr. Charles Mulligan and Mr. Samuel A. Coale. 
All have passed away and the homestead of but 
one still bears his name. 

But to return to the guide afforded by the Spirit 
of the Eighties. We have just entered the iren 
gates and I sigh as I think of the chains surrounding 
the park lawn: those tempting, swinging chains of 
bygone days, just facing the same old fountain with 
its annual coat of paint. 

Pearlie and Charlie lived here. Pearlie (Mrs. 
Willis Desnoyer, please), who was our fastest run- 
ner, a sweet singer, and who had an out-of-door 
toy steve she really could fry potatoes on. Charlie 
(“some are gone from us forever”), who for a 
few years put on short or long trousers alternately, 
according to the boys he played with. 

Across the way is the Kehlor home—the Mulligans 
had it but a short time. Jessie and Josie were 
twins—Josie with lovely blue eves and light ha‘r, 
was more inclined to join in our games than was 
Jessic, with her brown eyes and long chestnut 
curls. They have the same birthday as George 
Capen. Josie is now Mrs. Peyton Carr and Jessie 
married Dickson Walsh. 

The Coale home was often spoken of as the house 
with the art gallery. Here lived enthusiastic Lily, 
now Mrs. Briscoe Kinealy and practical Laura and 
“Wanderlust” Louis. 

Over the way was the John D. Perry home. 
Where do we see a finer group than was composed 
of John D. Perry, James I. Yeatman and John R. 
Lionberger, all real gentlemen of the old school? 
They were indeed an inspiration to our youth; to 
the little Francis boys, Perry and Dave and Charlie, 
to Teddy Mallinckrodt, the Walker boys and “em- 
bryo politico” Ralph Coale, so busy in those days 
walking the joists of new homes being built in 
Vandeventer. 

Mr. David R. Francis lived next door to the 
Perrys and was only commencing to win his laurels, 
being then, upon inquiry as to his identity, “Mr. 
John D. Perry’s son-in-law.” 

Then came the homes of the Watson B. Farrs and 
the Henry Newmans. 

Farrs! Oh, yes, they had a secret closet in the 
window we children looked upon with such awe. 


We were told you had to knock and then it would 
fly open. I guess it had a secret spring which was 
pressed. At any rate, I have seen the panel fly back 
and display quite a good-sized silver chest. May 
Karr, still May Farr, far (beg pardon) as I know, 
lived here with “Uncle Watson” and “Aunt Maria.” 
Newmans! Those deep windows on the side recall 
many an “I spy” game and also some experiences 
One, the times we used to watch the Chinaman 
cook make biscuits (strange, all the Vandeventer 
homes had basement kitchens) and the other the 
night we hid old Mike's ladder, as he was preparing 
to light the park lamps. Henry Newman was just 
our size, and IT wonder if he ever thinks of those 
dear dead days beyond recall? Just over the way 
with her sister Mrs. Edward Mallinckrodt, lived a 
little lady we all looked up to as the embodiment 
of all that was pretty and dainty and attractive in 
the grown-up feminine world, and who was kind 
enough to let us gather about her and listen to her 
singing of “college songs,” particularly “The Three 
Little Nittens.” 


Miss Georgie Anderson is now Mrs. Campbell! 
Smith. 


The Orrick home! Let me name the children 
there: Fritz, always ananly, Christine and Florence. 
Christine, now Mrs. Will Fordyce, would have re- 
ceived the vote (not the one she now wants) as 
being the prettiest girl in the park. At the Orrick 
home also lived the Hall children, whose parents 
had died. They were Allen, Lou, Mabel and 
George. Mabel is now Mrs. Winston Churchill 
and was the most graceful and popular of our girls. 


Stately Carrie Iloward, now Mrs. George Steadd- 
man, looked splendidly even as a young girl on 
horseback, 

Distinguished always in appearance was Minnie 
Semple Scott, present managing editor of The Mis- 
ourt Homan, 


Kd Love was well liked. He lived in “Love's 
Lodee.” (Really, that was the name printed on 


his house. ) 


But when Sunday morning arrived, there was one 
girl who stood out. Serena Galt, now married, 
was a veritable “‘litthe mother,” as she ushered to 
chureh her small brothers Tom, Alee and Robert 
and others. I recall a certain croquet game when a 
little girl came up to us and as she held her head 
sidewise and twisted at her sleeve, said: “I’m a 
new little girl in Vandeventer and mamma _ says, 
‘will you play with me?’” This was dear little 
Lucy Mckeighan, who, after a few years of great 
popularity, met an untimely end, it is said, as a 
Christian Science victim. Never will I forget her 
very large funeral, with its touching funeral em- 
blems, chief amongst them a large heart of pink 
roses sent by Wallace Capen, who was off at col- 
lege. Ah me, who knows what might have been? 


There are two lasting characters of old Vande- 
venter. One is old Mike, our private watchman, 
who told us of his wonderful exploits, and bought 
whistles for little girls and clubs for little boys. 
The other was Jake Sciholty, the head gardener, 


who may be said to have been in at the birth of 
Vandeventer. 

Many a pleasurable ride had we in his small 
cart filled with autumn leaves. His home for 
many years was just across the dividing line of 
upper and lower “Vandeventer, and as there were 
no homes farther west, it was a treat to visit him 
in his cottage, and have him tell of the last big 
snake he killed right where the Walker home later 
stood. 


In the Walker home lived Mazie, whose romance 
was most tragic and thrilling. 


We would often drink from old Jake’s well, out 
of the oaken bucket. This well was right in the 
center of the grass plot, and all around the tall 
locust trees and big catalpas had not yet been cut 
down to make room for houses, and farther on was 
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but a woody walk through which we were sometimes 
tempted to roam to view from the high embankment 
the old narrow gauge railway. 

Alas! scenes are no longer familiar and my libra- 
rian, Memory, bids me place my borrowing back in 
the library of my years. 

“There are still some few remaining 

litho remind us of the past 
But they change as all things change here 
Nothing in this world can last.” 
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The Scourge of God 


By M. E. Buhler 


UT of the Dark came Attila, 
Yea, Attila the Hun, 
Between the east of the sunrise 
\nd the west of the setting sun. 


And he slew where the Roman legions 
Were feasting at their ease: 

And he slew where the land lay sunken 
In its lusts and its luxuries. 


For the earth had need of his coming 
Who was the Scourge of God— 
The dread and terrible coming 
Of the curse accursed of God! 


And after the hour of blackness 
Before the great sunrise, 

A new world turned from its weeping 
A shining face to the skies. 


O earth, once more in stupor 
Of wealth and ease and sin, 
Again the Scourge comes trampling 
To usher the new day in! 
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Two Russian Writers 
By J. L. H. 


HE opening up, to the English-reading world, 

of the treasury of Russian literature, is prov- 

ing one of the results of the Great War for 
which we may legitimately be thankful. Heretofore 
Russian literature meant, to us, but two or three 
names—Tolstoi, Tourguéeney, Dostoevsky, Poushkine. 
Of these, Tolstoi was the only one at all widely 
read. Tourguéney enjoyed a distinguished reputa- 
tion among literary dilettanti, but, as a matter of 
fact few of them had read many, if any, of his 
hooks. Of Dostoevsky, practically only one or two 
of his many novels had been translated or were ac- 
cessible. Poushkine, being a poet, had been trans- 
lated in fugitive scraps only—while such of his 
prose writings as had reached us were, mainly, fil- 
tered through French versions, done by Merimée 
and others. The “Taras Bulba” of Gogol, trans- 
lated years ago, had fallen unregarded from the 
press and was out of print. Among the current 
writers of Russia, only two were familiar to our 
public—Gorky and Andreyev, and these chiefly be- 
cause of a certain sensationalism connected cither 
with their work or the circumstances of their ca- 
reers. Everything else was terra incognita save to 
a few savants and specialists. There were good 
histories of Russian literature obtainable, but the 
names mentioned therein were. with the few ex- 
ceptions noted, not more outlandish than meaning- 


less. 
Yet it was felt that these mines still unexplored 
contained treasure of great price. And from the 


Great War, and the drawing-together of the Rus- 
sian and the English-speaking nations that it has 
brought about, is resulting in the opening up of the 
treasure. Henceforth, our knowledge of the liter- 
ature of Russia is surely destined to increase “by 
leaps and bounds” and the mutual benefit to the 
readers and the writers of both languages should be 
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incalculable. Ours, however, will be the greater 
gain, because of the fact that for generations the 
cultivated minds of Russia have been familiar with 
what is best in the literatures of both England and 
America. 

One barricr, however, remains to be surmounted 
—namely, the prejudice existing among so many of 
our readers against the pessimism, morbidity, besti- 
ality and general “unpleasantness” which the extant 
translations from the Russian have for the most 
part tended to create. The large class of readers 
turn instinctively away from literature in which 
these elements preponderate—and they have learned 
either by experience or hearsay, that they must ex- 
pect nothing else from Russia. As a matter of fact 
this is an erroneous impression—but it will take long 
to remove it. 

During the recent term of “Bermuda high,” when 
official thermometers were soaring to an altitude of 
102 above and it was degrees hotter upon the living 
level, | have been turning the leaves of a number 
of new translations from the Russian. Of these, 
that which will undoubtedly attract the greatest 
amount of attention is “The Little Demon” of Solo- 
gub. It has all the stigmata of what our public has 
come to consider typically Russianesque. In addi- 
tion it is much else beside. Sologub (the name is 
an assumed one) is perhaps more widely known, to 
those who know anything of contemporary Russian 
literature, as a poet than a prose writer. He is one 
of the followers of Nadson and has felt the in- 
fluence of the French symbolists of the school of 
Mallarmé and become impregnated with the so- 
called decadence which we trace back, in particular, 
to Baudelaire. Yet his “‘Litthe Demon” has run 
through edition after edition in Russia and its suc- 
cess, both artistic and popular, has led to its trans- 
lation by John Cournos and Richard Aldington—the 
latter well known to readers of Imagist poetry. “The 
Little Demon” is a study in human depravity, in- 
carnated in Peredonov, an instructor in a provincial 
school, and the group of only less (if less) depraved 
people among whom he lives and with whom he 
associates. As a presentation of malignancy, dis- 
honesty, brutality, superstition, abject cowardice, 
ferocious cruelty and sexual abandonment, the char- 
acter of Peredonov and the environment in which 
Sologub has set him, form a, picture not less loathe- 
some than fascinating-—loathesome because of the 
materials in which the artist has worked, fascinat- 
ing because of the assured art of the workmanship. 
The sensitive reader finds relief from a succession 
of horrors only in the interpolated “idyl” of Sasha 
and Liudmilla—and event to this the somewhat per- 
verse genius of Sologub manages to impart a cer- 
tain unwholesomeness that leaves, in the end, an 
acrid taste. 

The story is un-Russian in the method and manner 
of its composition. [It was begun in 1892 and not 
finished until 1902, being thus ten years in the writ- 
ing. It was not published until 1995 and then seri- 
ally, not appearing between covers until 1907. The 
not least interesting portion of the volume is the 
group of translated prefaces to the various Russian 
editions and that which Sologub has written espe- 
cially for this English version. The translators also 
offer a foreword, in which they assert for Peredonov 
that he is “a universal character’’—an assertion 
which many readers may perhaps be pardoned for 
doubting. Sologub himself writes: 


“This novel is a mirror—very skillfully made. I 
have spent a long time polishing it. I have labored 
over it zealously. The surface of my mirror 
is pure. It has been re-measured again and again, 
and most carefully verified; it has not a single blem- 
ish. . . . The monstrous and the beautiful are 
reflected in it with equal precision.” 


But although his artistic conscience approves his 
work, of a certain uneasiness which possesses the 
creator in the presence of his creation we have evi- 
dence in his farther declaration: 


“This novel will not be accepted by you in con- 


on 
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demnation é6f my country—my country has not a few 
enchantments, which make her beloved, not only 
by her own, but by the observant stranger. VTer- 
haps the attentive reader will tind, even in this 
sombre novel, certain reflections of enchanting Rus- 
sian nature and of the live Russian soul.” 


If, as a poet, Sologub has felt the influence of 
Mallarmé and Baudelaire (and these influences are 
also present in this novel, if perdu) he has, as a 
novelist, felt that of Flaubert. As I have said, both 
its matter and its manner are typically un-Russian— 
there is nothing rambling, nothing haphazard, noth- 
ing incoherent, nothing slip-shod and nothing super- 
fluous. It is structurally and stylistically marked 
by an expert mastery of materials and a constant 
economy of detail. Passages, for instance, which 
Dostoevsky would expand into pages and chapters, 
Sologub condenses into sentences and paragraphs. 
In this he resembles Tourguénev. But he does not ap- 
proach Tourguéney as a literary master. His own 
dictum is correct—he has held up to his readers a 
mirror, a reflection such as the polish which he has 
given it permits us to perceive. Whereas Tour- 
gucneyv presents to us his protagonists in the round 
and they are by that much precisely the more movy- 
ing and more human. The murder of Volodin with 
which the “Little Demon” ends, at the end of such 
a story, becomes neither terrible nor tragic; while 
the death of Bazarov will always remain so. 


I have felt and have yielded to the enchantments 
of Russia, which, as Sologub truly says, “make her 
beloved, not only by her own but by the observant 
stranger.” I do not find many of these enchantments 
in “The Little Demon ;” but they gleam from every 
page of Serge Aksakoff’s “Years of Childhood,” in 
the translation of J. D. Duff. It is significant that 
this book, which was published in 1858, has waited, 
despite its beauty, over half a century for its intro- 
duction to English and American readers. The 
simple story of the early childhood of the author, 
who was the son of a landed proprictor of over a 
century ago, I do not know where else to find an 
autobiography that compares with it. Dostoevsky 
it was who has remarked that every sort of literary 
pursuit is corrupting in its effect, even if under- 
taken merely for the writer’s own satisfaction. 
There is truth in the observation—but it is not a 
truth that applies to Aksakoff. Of this corruption 
not a trace can be found in “Years of Childhood.” 
The absolutely, unaffected simplicity of the narra- 
tive never hesitates or falters or pauses by the way 
to assume an extrinsic air or grace. And this sim- 
plicity is accompanied by an equally unaffected sin- 
cerity and truthfulness. A psychology as keen, a 
power of presentment much more compreheusive 
than that displayed in “The Little Demon,” are with 
quiet unobtrusiveness revealed upon every page of 
this almost uneventful recital of country life in a 
Russia that has now passed away. Aksakoff wrote 
the book in the year preceding his death and while 
suffering from a very painful and fatal malady. But 
no hint of it penetrates his re-creation of his child- 
hood. The possessor of an extraordinary memory, 
which has served him wonderfully well, the reader 
feels throughout that Aksakoff, when this memory 
failed him, has never fallen back upon the familiar 
expedient of autobiography—the invention of pleas- 
ing or stirring incidents or the throwing over the 
narrative of a falsely attractive glamour of senti- 
ment and reverie. All the composition is of a piece. 
There are no falsetto notes and no forced ones. 
The result is something quite indescribably delight- 
ful. We are told that generations of Russian read- 
ers have hung over the pages of “Years of Child- 
hood” as fondly as over those of “The Arabian 
Nights” or “Monte Christo,” which IT cannot doubt. 
For it is a full cup dipped from the mighty stream 
of Russian life—that of a past era, it is true, but 
containing the imperishable elements of which fun- 
damentally does not change and. has not changed 
human life, which, in Russia, as elsewhere, remains 
always profoundly human, both in the humanity of 
the body and of the soul. 
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Letters From the People 
Spirit Telephone Needed 


Girard, Kas., August 6, 1916. 
Editor Reedy’s Mirror: 

I thank you for your review of ‘““Ham- 
let in Heaven” for the Mirror. While 
I may not exactly enjoy the pricking 
you now and then inflict on me, still it 
has such an element of sincerity and 
such an originality of treatment that 
it satisfies. 

I wish particularly to commend your 
spiritualism as a 
You will 


criticism of modern 
producer of rot and piffle. 
be frank enough to admit that I did 
much for the book | 


writing. I 


not claim too 
wrote through 
imagine that to a spirit, such writing is 
about like seeking to transcribe a play 
two-thirds as long as “Hamlet, Prince 
of Denmark,” with a handspike in the 
You or [ would become wearied 
would 


automatic 


dust. 
before we 
either cuss a bit or else do our work 
in a slip-shod way. None of this work 
is satisfactory. None of it can be sat- 
isfactory. I even wonder why Mark 
Twain, after refusing for fifty years 
to write the hackneyed country print- 
ing office stuff, should take to earth 
scenes for his inspiration after he goes 
abroad, when there are so much fresher 
and more humorous situations in 
Heaven. You must admit that Shakes- 
peare didn’t do this, whatever he may 
have missed in his weariness at writing 
with a saw log. 

There is another thing—the central 
feature of my book—which I feel the 
Mirror ought to mention, merely be- 
I explicitly say that 


were half done and 


cause it is news. 
stuff depending on personal magnetism 
and a peculiar nervous organization of 
the medium for expression can never be 
satisfactory or convincing. Therefore, 
arguing on the belief of all religions in 
life beyond the great change, I urge the 
invention of machinery, employing some 
vibratory force, such as clectricity, for 
instance, as the motive power for driv- 
ing the machine, to the intent that com- 
munication may be put on a basis that 
cannot be questioned as to sincerity. 
Don’t you see what this would do? If 
a careful effort to discover this machin- 
ery failed, then it would put in the sad- 
dle the materialist, while priest craft 
and medium craft would be forever dis- 
credited. If, on the other hand, the 
mechanical connection was formed, then 
the communications would be genuine 
and we should have new bibles 
day. It would be in effect the finding 
of a new world that would transform 
earth conditions as greatly as the dis- 
covery of America did four centuries 
since. We would’ know absolutely 
about Heaven and hell. We 
have that realm mapped and know its 
history. We would settle disputed 
points about the past by appeal to origi- 
nal sources. We would have new liter- 
ary situations, employing, not the sex 
passion, but other elements, as Hamlet 
begins to do, and out of this would 
come a new literature, both of imagina- 
tion from men in the flesh, and contrib- 
uted by the lights of literature from 
beyond. We would have our news and 
views of Heaven in the daily papers 
every morning. 

Talk about the new awakening of 
interest in the spiritual swamping you 


every 


would 
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Lovely New Autumn 


point to inspect the ones just received and which 
will be on display 
' morning. 
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Among them is 


just the thing to wear when traveling northward. 
some delightfully soft shades—including smoke blue, Havana brown and a 
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Price $7.50 


Then there is) a wonderful Blouse of 
Georgette crepe, embroidered in’ French 
lilies, which are outlined with beads. It has 
a long collar, extending quite to the waist- 
line, in fact. It is truly a charming creation 
for dress wear. 


Price $10.75. 


Many other new Blouses will be shown 
in the most attractive and exclusive styles 
which will be found splendid values at our 


prices of $15 to $27.50 
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lis books have been pu 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

I have come upon the letter of “An 
Appreciative Reader” in the Mirror of 
July 30th, inquiring about Leonard Mer- 
rick. I think | with you in 
one particular in your answer. You say 
“possibly his vogue has departed tempo- 
rarily.” I don’t think he ever had a __ ica. 
vogue. It is one of those things im- 
possible to understand. All of the big 
time have testified to his 


“Appreciative 
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by Desmond Fitzgerald; 
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also “The Worldlings.” 
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three oi 


Barrie and Ar- 
many These books 
liam Dean How- 
Page & Company. Two or 
Merrick’s books I do not helieve have 
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“Violet Moses,” “All the World Won- 
dered,” and “The Quaint Companions,” 
the last certainly an admirable book. 
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il knows the stuff of poetry when he finds 


it will recognize it instantly upon read- 
ing it. 
Why don’t you start a vogue for 
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Ewald Is Dead 


san Sys Mow Ate 16 1916 Grows Greater 


Dear Sir:—In a copy of your Mirror 
of August 4th I notice a letter in 












which one of your appreciative readers @. It is simply a question of making you see the fur situation as we 
— oe ge ” ae a and know it—of convincing you that the prices during this sale are, in many 
answe yas, es. am a ane, “ oe ° 

too, and I was sure that Carl Ewald instances, one-third less than they will be after September first. 
died several years ago, but, to satisfy ase : 
dieudt ¥ ard te the elle of 5 @. We, as merchants, anticipate our fur needs as far as we possibly 
Danish-American paper in New York can. We buy furs early, choose them with care, and have them made 
who is considered an authority on : ' 

ssible way. 
Danish literature to see if I was right aloes the best ios J 
and I have his answer this morning, If Later in the season market prices rise. The 

at Carl Ewald did die several year. ‘ : . 

that Ca ald did - s¢ sito years demand increases. Good furs invariably become scarce. 
ago and I thought it probably would in- : q ‘ 
terest you too. That is why I am taking THEN you pay the higher price because you waited. 


the liberty of writing you about it. I , —_ ii a . 
am a great admirer of your Mirror and ¢ We're giving you the same opportunity in this 


read it from cover to cover every week. sale that we, ourselves, seek in the open market. It 





= Yours sincerely : : sos . 

= ais ne ae 
= Sott Moore (Mrs. Homer Moore.) IS simply a matter of anticipating eel fur eds 

= 5S of looking two or three months into the future. 
= A Little Anodyne The saving is worth it! 

= St. Louis, Mo,. Aug. 12, 1916. ‘ 

= Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: Choose from the latest styles in 

= This is just a little anodyne. Add to coats, collars, stoles and muffs. 

= it the fact that the pig iron plant has All the good kinds are ready. 

= just started, that a big tannery is being Third Floor 


built by Jackson Johnson, and that the 
land has been bought and the contracts 
let for the building of the company that 


Hl} 








is going to mine harytes in Missouri, 
manufacturing pigment, and sell it all 
over the United States. These three are 
really big industries. 

We are after, also, one of the Gov- 
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ENTIRE BLOCK: OLIVE, , LOCUST. SIXTH AND SEVENTH STS. 


ernment munition plants for St. Louis Largest Distributors of Merchandise | We Give Eagle Stamps and Redeem Full Books 


for $2 in Cash or $2.50 {in Merchandise. 


at Retail in Missouri or 
Few Restricted Articles Are Excepted. 


and are not going after this with a brass the West. 
band. 





Always sincerely yours and very much 
an admirer of your writing style, 
W. F. SAuNDERS, a pai ee mee 
Secretary and General Manager Busi- 











ness Men’s League. bow or shin-bone. As an active and became known to physicists, or to a of a man, an animal or a bunch of 
iit oo informal association it might be said physicist, and you have now the very asparagus. 
= ’ . that Lewis supplied the volcanic force, popular wireless telegraph, which is stilt Many forms, such as those of the 
3°64 Ezra Pound Files Exceptions Brzeska the animal energy, and perhaps “incomprehensible” to a very great num- stone zoological garden on the Albert 
London, Eng., July 30, 1916. that 1 had contributed a certain Con- ber of people. Memorial, are incapable of delighting 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: fucian calm and reserve. There would The intelligent man will learn as much — us by the mere fact that they portray 
In the interests of accuracy: have been no movement without Lewis. as he can rather than pretend to be more — easily recognizable flora and fauna. 

$s I. . His mind seems to me more original ignorant than he is. The perspective of arches as one 
- I was not born in Utah, “it 1s im- Very few minds which are capable of B. looks toward the Koran niche in the 
material,” but still I am not to be con- Originating anything or of discovering You ask: “What is formless form?” Mosque of Cordova gives one infinitely 
fused with “Ezra, the Mormon,” how- anything for themselves.) And then you rush on to talk about more pleasure than the idiotic repre- 
ink ever charming and sympathetic or ficti- At any rate, if you are irrevocably “mutually agreed upon symbols.” I sentative slush which “ornaments” St. 
0ks tious he may have been. I was born in wedded to the phrase, “head of the faye not talked about “formless form.” Paul's Cathedral. The so-called orna- 
day Idaho, in Hailey, in “the residence now movement,” you would be more correct Sut try to follow me for a moment. ments obviously represent — certain 
fe: occupied by Mr. Plughoff” (unless he 1” applying the title to Lewis than to A circle or a triangle has just as “saints” (behold your “mutually agreed 
lave has moved). There is, so far as I anyone else. much form as the Albert Memorial. Its upon symbol.” The damn things are 
hem know, no memorial tablet. 3. form is simpler, to be sure. “saints,” models of virtue, sacred 
‘on- 2. Let us come to your remarks about Some centuries ago John Heydon pro- effigies of deceased Orientals). The 
ns, I am not the “head of the vorticist (Gaudier-Brzeska's sculpture in your is- fessed to derive aesthetic satisfaction form of this statuary suggests nothing 
k. movement.” I said quite clearly in my sue for July 14: from the perfection of simple geo- so much as plates of decomposed ice 
will memoir of Gaudier-Brzeska that the A. metrical forms. There is the fable of | cream ona warm day, or soiled clothes 

ave vorticist movement implied no series of You say it seems to you “a new lan-  Giotto’s circle. I do not base an argu- dumped out of a hamper. 
lave personal subordinations. The pleasure guage known only to the sculptor.” ment on these records. I adduce them The arches in Cordova have, however, 
g it of the vorticist movement was to find Has any new light ever come in the simply to persuade you that it is pos- no form save the form of very beauti- 
oks oneself at last inter pares. Mr. Wynd- arts or in the sciences save through a _— sible to distinguish between a_ simple ful arches. They do not represent any- 
that , ham Lewis is a man of so marked a new speech known, at first, only to the form and a “formless form.” The lat- thing else. The combination: or com 
th.” genius, of such swift and profound in- artist or the inventor? ter term is your own. I do not profess position is interesting. It required more 
t is tuitions that it would be ridiculous to There was a language known only to — to understand it. skill to arrange this series of arches 
shat speak of anyone else as being his “head.” abstract mathematicians (I believe to Now it is manifestly ridiculous to than to make one beautiful arch. If I 
who I cannot picture either Brzeska or Etch- the men who experimented in “de- say that you cannot take pleasure in a claim an architectural pleasure in see- 


ells considering himself as anyone’s el- terminants”). This language gradually form mercly because it is not the form ing this series of arches no one will 
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call me fanatic or even fantastic. Yet 
this pleasure 1s a pleasure in form, in 
unadulterated form 

Ultimately all sculpture is judged by 
its form. As music is judged by its 
sound. 

If sculpture were judged by the close- 
ness with which it copies pre-existing 
material objects, the plaster cast. of 
mould of the object would be the apex 
of the achievement. 

You do not demand that the musician 
copy natural sounds. You permit him 
to start with a simple melodic form and 
develop his fugue, his harmony, or what- 
ever he chooses. 

In the case of Gaudier’s “Dancer,” 
you find your “themes given you” with 
the utmost clarity and distinctness. You 
have the circle on the breast and the 
triangle on the face. These two forms 
become animate, move, interplay, an in- 
creasing suggestion of power and move- 
ment in their various positions, distor- 
tions, culminating in the great sweep 
of the shoulders, the back of the statue, 
the arm thrown over the head. 

It seems to me foolish to talk of this 
as the “powerfully crude suggestions of 
the beginning of sculpture.” If, how- 
ever, it did not suggest even to you 
the adverb “powerfully,” I would think 
it failed through being over-intellec- 
tual, over- civilized in its concept, lacix- 
ing in the emotional cnergy of great 
art. 

There is in this work nothing of the 
“Rodin impression of emergence” the- 
ory. 

C: 

When you write, “Without interposi- 
tion of symbol, without ornament,” you 
are right. When you add “without pro- 
portion or form,” you are in error. 

Brzeska’s statues have form. No ma- 
terial object can escape it. My conten- 
tion is that they have very interesting 
and expressive forms. It is not neces- 
sary that one should associate their 
form or forms with the forms of any- 
thing else. It is for the spectator to 
decide whether the forms of this sculp- 
ture are in themselves delightful. There 
is no need of referring the form of the 
statue to the form of something ex- 
traneous. 

As to proportion: “The Boy with a 
Coney” has “scale.” Perhaps I had bet- 
ter define that last term. Scale is a 
very skillful sort of proportion. We 
say that a statue or a painting has 
“scale” when its proportions are 540 
finely arranged that it might be repro- 
duced in various sizes without the de- 
struction of its beauty. This process 1s 
not infinite. It is not necessary that 
every work of art should possess it 

Still, when a novelist says by way of 
praise that a six-line poem has the 
“form of a novel” or that it “is like a 
good novel” or “contains” a novel, he 
is making an interesting criticism of 
the poet’s sense of proportion and bal- 
ance and “form” (if one be permitted 
to use the word as it were metaphor- 
ically). 

When a statue one foot high could be 
reproduced at forty times that size and 
still remain finely proportioned, this 
possibility is an interesting commentary 


on the sculptor’s sense of “proportion.” 
D. 

So let us leave Hamlet’s clouds which 

were so “like” something or other. The 

musician Eric Satie once wrote a pre- 
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called “Prelude in the 


It served as a desig- 


lude which he 
shape of a pear.” 
nation 
By 

As for understanding and “mutually 
agreed upon symbols” and the general 
“intelligibility,” I open a weekly abom- 
ination and find a reproduction of a 
labeled, “Figure 
It displays a 


piece of sculpture 
Representing Aspiration.” 
plump, lolling female and an infant 
deficient in the spankable parts. One 
can go down to the “Tate” in peace 
time and see messy pictures by the 
late Mr. Watts called “Hope,” “Love,” 
ete, These works do not please 
me. I never see why “Hope” mightn’t 
just as well be something else. And 
Aspira- 


, 


as for the figure “representing’ 
tion. Does it represent “Aspiration?” 
I never saw aspiration looking like that. 
But I have seen spaghetti piled on a 
plate and the form was decidedly simi- 
lar. A great deal of “representational” 
sculpture is, ti form, not unlike plates 
of spaghetti. 

In conclusion, IT would advise the pa- 
tient to look carefully at the illustra- 
tions to the Gaudier-Brzeska. I would 
then advise him to get the local art gal- 
lery to provide him) with Wyndham 
Lewis’ “Timon” portfolio. I would 
then ask him to go forth again into 
the world and see what he can see 
where before he saw little or nothing. 

The great mass of mankind are ig- 
norant of the shape of nearly everything 
that they see or handle. 

The artisan knows the shape of some 
of his tools. You know the shape of 
your pen-handle, but hardly the shape 
of your typewriter. The store of forms 
in the average man’s head is smaller 
than this meager verbal vocabulary. 

Yours, 
Ezra POUND. 
¢, 
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Taking Advantage of His Absence 
Chicago, Ill., Aug. 12, 1916. 
Mr. Alpheus Stewart, 
Reedy’s Mirror. 

In your editorial, “A Query for St. 
Louis,” August 11th Murror, you ask 
regarding “the man” for Mayor of St. 
Louis. Who’s the man? Of the Tom 
Johnson and Brand Whitlock class? 
Why, the answer is easy—the answer is 
—William Marion Reedy! 

Yours truly, 
Gro. D. CARRINGTON,. 


J 
“ 


To Corner Hughes 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 9, 1916. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

The piffling questions asked by the 
more or less eminent Democratic liter- 
ary gents can easily be answered by Mr. 
Hughes. No matter what his answers 
may be, they will not influence a dozen 
votes. 

There is a question, however, that 
will puzzle the Republican candidate. It 
is: “Were you in favor of Canadian 
reciprocity, and do you favor the repeal 
of the Reciprocity Act, now on the 
statute book?” At least half a million 
Republican farmers voted against Mr. 
Taft because of the reciprocity law. 
They may vote against Mr. Hughes if 
they believe that he favors the policy 
of free trade for the farmer, high tariff 
for the manufacturer. 


Ss. T. 
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—as shown in “Vogue,” issue of August 15th 


ly becoming are these new models 
of the “Drezwellesley’ 


They are made of best quality French 
serge, 
side pockets, white pique collars and 
button trimming in the back. There 
are two different styles. 


20 years. Most girls will want both 
of them. 
Bes oo $15.00 


tix, BaevsTuleré 


SIXTH-WASHINGTON- SEVENTH & LUCAS 


«Drezwellesley” 
Dresses 


ISTINCTLY youthful, de- 


cidedly smart and unusual- 


> Dresses. 


in navy blue or black, with 


Sizes 14 to 
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Summer Shows 


Another ‘follies’ production, entitled 
“Let’s Go,” will be the Park Opera 
Company's attraction for the coming 
week. Elaborate scenic effects will be 
one of the outstanding features of the 
production. The interior of a modern 
ice cream parlor, such as is used for 
the second act of “The Fortune Hun- 
ter,” will be one of the acts. A setting 
representing a scene on the pike of 
Coney Island.will lend an air of out- 
door freshness. This act will contain 
the majority of Gray and Kent’s hilari- 
ous actions and sayings. 


For the current week, Florence 
Mackie, Sarah Edwards, Lillian Lud- 
low, Frances Lieb, the new  barytone, 
and Carl Haydn are doing the leads in 
Edward Morton and Sidney Jones’ two- 
act fantasy, “San Toy,” while Roger 
Gray and Billy Kent maintain the com- 
edy end of the script. Miss Florence 
Mackie and Carl Haydn are the source 
of unlimited praise in their rendition 
of the beautiful ballet, ‘‘A. B. C.” Roger 
Gray, assisted by Dolly Smith, Patsy 
Murphy, Irene Sarli, Naomi Smith, 
Leda Seckler and Elva Rader, in the 
Chinese novelty, “My Six Little Wives,” 
is one of the big things in the first act 


% 


Wednesday’s programme at the Sheu- 
andoah includes the Vitagraph master- 
film, “The Tarantula,” with Edith 
Storey and Antonio Moreno in the 
leads. The fifth chapter of Pathe’s 
fourteen part serial, “The Grip of Evil” 
is also shown. On Thursday and Fri- 
day, Ethel Clayton and Carlyle Black- 
well will be seen in the star roles of 
“A Woman’s Way,” Grace George's 
greatest stage success. Betty Howe ant 
James Morrison in “The Alibi” will go 
on for Saturday afternoon and evening. 

Vaudeville and pictures, on a_ scale 
of refinement, will be the policy of the 





COATS OF ARMS OF FAMILIES OF 
ITALIAN, FRENCH AND SPANISH 
ORIGIN. 


Write and state from which country your family origin- 
ates and the family names of the various branches of your 
ancestors and research will be made if your family or any 
branches thereef bore coat-of-arms. NO CHARGE Is 
MADE FOR THESE INQUIRIES. If our search is suc- 
cessful. we only charge you for a tracing of the coat-of- 
arms and fora transcription of the history of the family. 
Address: Prof. Magnus of the Historical Genealogical 
Association, 33 Via Margutta, Rome, Italv. 








Shenandoah for the coming season. An- 
nouncement of the exact date of open- 
ing will be made next week. 


2. R & 
oe oe oe 


How Single Tax Works 


We have had frequent examples of 
single tax operation in Santa Barbara 
and never knew it. Assessments for 
street improvements are based only up- 
on an area or frontage of land. That is 
the single tax principle, the idea being 
to encourage improvements by exempt- 
ing them from penalty. 


The paving of streets on both the east 
and west sides of town has encouraged 
the subdivision of large tracts of va- 
cant land; and that sustains one of the 
single tax arguments. Owners” with 
more land than money have been com- 
pelled to sell part of their holdings to 
meet the cost of the pavement; but the 
balance of their frontage has increased 
in value to a point that more than com- 
pensates their apparent loss. This, again, 
fits in well with theory of the single 
tax. 

Prevailing methods of assessing for 
public work do not please everybody. 
Everybody would not be satisfied with 
the single tax. But, in discussing taxa- 
tion, it is interesting to know that the 
Henry George theory is already on the 
statute books, in one form, at least; and 
people living within incorporated cities 
have had opportunity to note the process 
and the effect of its working.—Morning 
Press, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
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Heroes 
By Ellen N. La Motte 


(From The Atlantic for August.) 


When he could stand it no longer, he 
fired a revolver up through the roof of 
his mouth, but he made a mess of it. 
The ball tore out his left eye, and then 
lodged somewhere under his skull, so 
they bundled him into an ambulance 
and carried him, cursing and scream- 
ing, to the nearest field hospital. The 
journey was made in double-quick time, 
over rough Belgian roads. To save his 
life he must reach the hospital without 
delay, and if he was bounced to death 
jolting along at breakneck speed, it did 
not matter. That was understood. He 
was a deserter, and discipline must be 
maintained. Since he had failed in the 
job, his life must be saved; he must be 
nursed back to health, until he was well 
enough to be stood up against a wall 
and shot. This is War. Things like 
this also happen in peace time, but not 
so obviously. 


At the hospital he behaved abomin- 
ably. The ambulance men declared that 
he had tried to throw himself out of 
the back of the ambulance, that he had 
yelled and hurled himself about, and 
spat blood all over the floor and blank- 
ets—in short, he was very disagreeable 
Upon the operating table he was no 
more reasonable. He shouted and 
screamed and threw himself from side 
to side, and it took a dozen leather 
straps and four or five orderlies to hold 
him in position so that the surgeon 
could examine him. During this com- 
motion, from his bleeding mouth he 
shot great clots of stagnant blood, car- 
ing not where they fell. One fell on 
the immaculate white uniform of the 
Directrice, and stained her from breast 
to shoes. It was disgusting. They told 
him it was La Directrice, and that he 
must be careful. For an instant he 
stopped his raving and regarded her 
fixedly with his remaining eye, then 
took aim afresh and again covered her 
with his coward blood. Truly, it was 
disgusting. 


To the médecin major it was incom- 
prehensible, and he said so. To at- 
tempt to kill one’s self, when, in these 
days, it was so easy to die with honor 
upon the battlefield, was something he 
could not understand. So the médecin 
major stood patiently aside, his arms 
crossed, and his supple fingers pulling 
the long black hairs on his bare arms, 
waiting. 

He had long to wait, for it was very 
difficult to get the man under the anes- 
thetic. Many cans of ether were used, 
which went to prove that the patient 
was a drinking man. Whether he had 
acquired the habit of hard drink before 
or since the war could not be ascer- 
tained; the war had lasted a year now, 
and in that time many habits may be 
formed. 

As the médecin major stood there, 
patiently fingering the hair on his arms, 
he calculated the amount of ether that 
was expended—five cans of ether, at 
so many francs a can. However, the 
ether was a donation from America, so 
it did not matter. Even so, it was 
wasteful. 

At last they said he was ready. He 


was quiet. During his struggles, they 
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had broken out two big teeth with the 
mouth-gag, and that added a little more 
blood to the blood already choking him. 
Then the médecin major did a very 
skillful operation. He trephined the 
skull, extracted the bullet that had 
lodged beneath it, and bound back in 
place that erratic eye. After which the 
man was sent over to the ward, while 
the surgeon returned hungrily to his 
dinner, long overdue. 

In the ward, the man was a bad pa- 
tient. He insisted upon tearing off his 
bandages, although they told him that 
this meant bleeding to death. His mind 
seemed fixed on death. He seemed to 
want to die and was thoroughly unrea- 
sonable, although quite conscious. All 
of which meant that he required con- 
stant watching and was a perfect nui- 
sance. He was so different from the 
other patients, who wanted to live. It 
was a joy to nurse them. This was the 
Salle des Grands Blessés—those most 
seriously wounded. By expert surgery, 
by expert nursing, some of these were 
to be returned to their homes again, 
réformés, mutilated for life, a burden to 
themselves and to society; others were 
to be nursed back to health, to a point 
at which they could again shoulder 
eighty pounds of marching kit, and be 
torn to pieces again on the firing-line. 
It was a pleasure to nurse such as 
these. It called forth all one’s skill, all 
one’s humanity. But to ‘nurse back to 
health a man who was to be court-mar- 
tialed and shot—truly, that seemed a 
dead-end occupation. 

They dressed his wounds every day. 
Very many yards of gauze were re- 
quired, with gauze at so many francs a 
bolt. Very much ether, very much iodo- 
form, very many bandages—it was an 
expensive business, considering. All 
this waste for a man who was to be 
shot, as soon as he was well enough. 
How much better to expend this upon 
the hopeless cripples, or those who were 
to face death again in the trenches! 

The night nurse was given to reflec- 
tion. One night, about midnight, she 
took her candle and went down the 
ward, reflecting. Ten beds on the right- 
hand side, ten beds on the left-hand 
side, all full. How pitiful they were, 
these little soldiers, asleep! How irri- 
tating they were, these little soldiers, 
awake! Yet how sternly they contrast- 
ed with the man who had attempted 
suicide! Yet did they contrast, after 
all? Were they finer, nobler, than he? 
The night nurse, given to reflection, 
continued her rounds. 

In bed number two, on the right, lay 
Alexandre, asleep. He had received the 
médaille militatre for bravery. He was 
better now, and that day had asked the 
médecin major for permission to smoke. 
The médecin major had refused, say- 
ing that it would disturb the other pa- 
tients. Yet after the doctor had gone, 
Alexandre had produced a cigarette and 
lighted it, defying them all from behind 
his médaille militaire. The patient in 
the next bed had become violently nau- 
seated in consequence, yet Alexandre 
had smoked on, secure in his médaille 
militaire. How much honor lay in that? 

Here lay Félix, asleep. Poor, queru- 
lous, feeble-minded Félix, with a foul 
fistula which filled the whole ward with 
its odor. In one sleeping hand lay his 
little round mirror, in the other he 


clutched his comb. With daylight, he 
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would trim and comb his moustache, 
his poor, little, drooping moustache, and 
twirl the ends of it. 

Beyond lay Alphonse, drugged with 
morphia after an intolerable day. That 
morning he had received a_ package 
from home, a dozen pears. He had eat- 
en them all, one after the other, though 
his companions in the beds adjacent 
looked on with hungry, longing eyes. 
He offered not one to the men on either 
side of him. After his gorge, he had 
become violently ill, and demanded the 
basin in which to unload his surcharged 
stomach, 

Here lay Hippolyte, who for eight 
months had jerked on the bar of a cap- 
tive balloon, until appendicitis had sent 
him into hospital. He was not ill, and 
his dirty jokes filled the ward, provok- 
ing laughter even from dying Marius. 
How filthy had been his jokes—how 
they had been matched and beaten by 
the jokes of others! How filthy they 
all were, when they talked with each 
other, shouting down the length of the 
ward! 

Wherein lay the difference? Was it 
not all a dead-end occupation, nursing 
back to health men to be patched up 
and returned to the trenches, or a man 
to be patched up, court-martialed and 
shot? The difference lay in the Ideal. 

One had no ideals. The others had 
ideals, and fought for them. Yet had 
they? Poor, selfish Alexandre, poor, 
vain Félix, poor, gluttonous Alphonse, 
poor, filthy Hippolyte—was it possible 
that each cherished ideals, hidden be- 
neath? Courageous dreams of freedom 
and patriotism? Yet if so, how could 
such beliefs fail to influence their daily 
lives? Could one cherish standards so 
noble, yet be himself so ignoble, so 
petty, so commonplace? 

At this point her candle burned out, 
so the night nurse took another one and 
passed from bed to bed. It was very 
incomprehensible. Poor, whining Félix, 
poor, whining Alphone, poor, whining 
Hippolyte, poor, whining Alexandre— 
all fighting for La Patrie. And against 
them the man who had tried to desert 
La Patrie. 

So the night nurse continued her 
rounds, up and down the ward, reflect- 
ing. And suddenly she saw that these 
ideals were imposed from without 
that they were compulsory. That, left 
to themselves, Félix and Hippolyte and 
Alexandre and Alphonse would have 
had no ideals. Somewhere, higher up, 
a handful of men had been able to 
impose upon Alphonse and Hippolyte 
and Félix and Alexandre and thousands 
like them, a state of mind which was 
not in them, of themselves. Jase 
metal, gilded. And they were all har- 
nessed to a great car, a Juggernaut, 
ponderous and crushing, upon which 
was enthroned Mammon, or the God- 
dess of Liberty, or Reason, as you like. 
Nothing further was demanded of them 
than their collective physical strength— 
just to tug the car forward, to cut a 
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wide swath, to leave behind a broad 
path along which could follow, at some 
later date, the hordes of Progress and 
Civilization. Individual nobility was 
superfluous. All the Idealists demand- 
ed was physical endurance from the 
mass. 

Dawn filtered in through the little 
square windows of the ward. Two of 
the patients rolled on their sides that 
they might talk to one another. In the 
silence of early morning their voices 
rang clear. 

“Dost thou know, mon ami, that when 
we captured that German battery a few 
days ago, we found the gunners chained 
to their guns?” 

she oho of 

The Peoples’ Relief Committee for 
the Jewish War Sufferers is staging a 
great picnic to be held at Normandy 
Grove, Sunday, August 20. The profits 
are to go to the Jewish war sufferers, 
and the tickets are only 20 cents. If 
there is any class of sufferers in suffer- 
ing Europe that needs help, it is cer- 
tainly the Jews. On the Jews, in pro- 
portion to their number have fallen the 
calamities of war more severely than 


on any other people. 
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They still 


monotonous 


uncertain and 
Wall Street. 
Susiness is deplorably meager. When 
contrasted with the records of a year 


have an 
market in 


ago, it denotes a contraction of 50 to 
7O per cent. 
row; they cover one or two points in 
The spasmodic 


Price fluctuations are nar- 


the leading instances. 
rallies don’t hold; they don’t arouse fits 
of enthusiasm among the — speculative 
public. 
in obedience to instructions from high 
Union Pacific 


They occur at regular intervals, 


manipulative quarters. 
common is one of the favorites; United 
States Steel common another. 
common, also, is adroitly and seductively 
At the present 
some 


Reading 


handled occasionally. 
moment, the cliques are doing 
clever work in a few prominent copper 
stocks. They think, evidently, that the 
reports of enlarged purchasing of the 
metal for foreign account should im- 
press the “outsiders” favorably and 
make them inclined to get busy once 
more on the long side of this class of 
certificates. The quotation for Ana- 
conda responded quite nicely to the 
“bullish” efforts; it advanced $4. At 
present it is 8314, against 923@ last Feb- 
ruary. 


Attempts to start another interesting 
rise in the values of war industrials 
have thus far been futile; they were 
representative, mostly, of transactions 
among members of the various cliques. 
Crucible Steel common, it is intimated, 
is about to be groomed for a new spec- 
tacular performance. It is worth 70 at 
the moment. About eleven months ago, 
it was quoted at 1097g. Whether the 
public can anew be drawn into the 
gambling in war issues, remains to be 
seen. It sometimes happens that his- 
tory does not repeat itself on the Stock 
Exchange. There was a jump of fifty 
points, the other day, in the quotation 
for General Motors common. It was 
elaborately discussed in brokerage 
offices, and speedily followed by hints at 
another big dividend. The thing fell 
flat, however. Who really cares to buy 
a stock like this, quoted at 550, or there- 
abouts, and the intrinsic value of which 
is more or less metaphysical? Only 
the reckless gambler. I cannot recollect 
that a genuine “bull’ movement has 
ever been launched with things of this 
caliber. The existing mise-en-scene will 
have to be altered in radical manner 
if the people responsible for it intend 
to get a large following among the 
chaps habitually disposed to “play the 
market.” 


The price of United States Steel pre- 
ferred set a new maximum for the 
year a few days ago—1187%. Absolute 
maximum—13!—was established in 1goy. 
In this case, the improvement may prop- 
erly be regarded as the result of per- 
sistent absorption by investors who have 
come to the conclusion that the stock 
is well worth buying for permanent 
purposes, the extremely lean carnings 
of the corporation in the early months 
of 1915 notwithstanding. The safety of 
the 7 per cent dividend is indisputable, 
and the corporation’s surplus funds are 
increasing at an unprecedented rate. It 
is conceivable that the net income for 
1916 might be close to $250,000,000. The 
steady upward movement in the quota- 
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tion of the preferred stock in recent 
times would appear suggestive of an ex- 
haustion of foreign liquidation. The 
total amount outstanding is $360,281,100. 
It is safe to bet that the great bulk of 
it is in the possession of real investors. 

The last monthly statement of the 
Steel Corporation disclosed a decrease 
of 46,000 tons in the total of unfilled 
orders as of July 31. Wall Street took 
but scant notice of this. It was decided- 
ly more interested in reports of advanc- 
ing prices for finished steel, and in 
hints that two or three months hence 
there may be an actual and unparalleled 
scarcity of steel. European demand is 
said to be rapidly growing, and repre- 
sentative, not only of war, but also of 
peace requirements. Considerable in- 
crease is expected, also, in domestic pur- 
chasing, which has been qiute disappoint- 
ing in the past four or five months. 


The August report of the Department 
of Agriculture was more unfavorable 
than had been considered likely. It put 
the probable total wheat production at 
only 654,000,000 bushels; the final re- 
sults in 1915 were 1,012,000,000 bushels ; 
in 1914, they were 891,017,000, This 
means, in other words, that the prospec- 
tive results will be the smallest since 
1911, when the record stood at 621,000,- 
000. The Government places the spring 
wheat crop alone at 199,000,000 bushels, 
against 357,000,0co last year. The corn 
harvest is estimated at 2,777,000,000 
bushels, or at approximately 250,000,000 
less than that of 1915. As regards oats, 
the forecast is 1,274,000,000, 
1,540,0C0,000. 


against 


If we include the excess supplies car- 
ried over from the 1915-16 season, the 
exportable wheat surplus cannot fairly 
be expected to be above 125,000,000 
bushels, against nearly 400,000,000 last 
year. So it may justly be said that the 
situation is unusually critical, if due ac- 
count is taken of the enlarged needs of 
the importing nations of Europe. There 
are somewhat conflicting advices as to 
the state of things in the western prov- 
inces of Canada, but it would appear 
that the results there, too, will be ma- 
terially smaller than in 1915. Some pri- 
vate authorities predict 150,000,000 hush- 
els, against 320,000,000 last year. In 
official Canadian circles, it is stoutly as- 
serted that the losses cannot possibly be 
serious either in Manitoba or Saskatche- 
wan. In ‘relation to this subject, it 
must be borne in mind that it is ad- 
vantageous both to the Canadian and 
British Governments that the crop esti- 
mates be indicative of satisfactory re- 
turns. The former seeks a strengthen- 
ing of faith in the financial position and 
general economic future of the Domin- 
ion; the latter is anxious to import 
breadstuffs from the United States and 
other countries at the cheapest possible 
prices, not alone for its own account, 
but also for that of France, where this 
season’s deficit is said to be exceptional- 
ly heavy. According to the Liverpool 
Corn Trade News, the import require- 
ments of Italy, too, will be considerably 
larger than last year. 

On the Chicago Board of Trade, the 
ruling quotation for the May deal in 
wheat is $1.51144, or nearly 40 cents 
above the corresponding record in 1915. 
For May corn, the respective figures 
are 751%4 and 66%; for May oats, 50% 
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There is optimistic reasoning 
price of 


and 4314. 
with reference to the high 
wheat. It is declared that it presages 
another year of prosperity for the far- 
mers. I consider this kind of talk ab- 
surdly fallacious. There can be no ques- 
tion that farmers who sustained severe 
losses do not regard themselves as com- 
pletely compensated by the advances in 
market values. Nor can it be doubted 
that the railroad companies feel dis- 
pleased over the wheat field returns. 
They know that the 1,012,000,000 bush- 
els of 1915 contributed most substantial- 
ly to the marvelous betterment in their 
gross revenues. We must not overlook 
the fact that the excess supplies, avail- 
able for shipment to foreign countries, 
will be so small as to render it im- 
possible for us to reap material benefits 
from the establishment of dear prices. 
Exports of corn and oats are relatively 
unimportant, when compared with those 
of wheat. 

The quotations for the stocks of com- 
panies producing and refining sugar 
were unfavorably affected, lately, by the 
rather smart declines in the values of 
the raw and refined stuff and of op- 
In some cases, the de- 
It served 


tional contracts. 
preciation was pretty severe. 
to remind the speculative crowd that in 
the sugar trade, too, too much had 
been taken for granted on the optimistic 
side. There is good reason for the be- 
lief that the stocks of companies re- 
cently floated at altitudinous prices will 
be worth a good deal less before a 
great while. Of course, the underwrit- 
ing syndicates will not be damaged 
thereby. It was a fine and lucrative 
time while it lasted. 

The British Government is about to 
float another loan in the United States, 
according to reports in Wall Street. 
The new securities will be made espe- 
cially attractive to investors, in order 
to facilitate the process of distribution. 
Methinks the investment market is get- 
ting full of investment goods. It is 
noticeable that prices are weakening in 
many important cases. Thus far, the 
damage has not been serious, but it is 
worth pondering, just the same. 


Finance in St. Louts. 


In the local market for securities, 
the shares and bonds of industrial cor- 
porations continue to draw quite a deal 
of attention. Their speculative prom- 
ises are overshadowing the solid merits 
of tested investment issues. Particularly 
popular, at the present time, are the 6 
per cent bonds of the Independent 
Breweries Co. They are rated at the 
highest price on record—64.50. Not long 
ago, in 1915, they could be bought at as 
low a figure as 45. Purchasing is pro- 
moted by consideration of the uncom- 
monly high net yield; no heed is given, 
apparently, to the antique saw that the 
higher the yield, the lower the security. 
It is assumed by purchasers that the 
bonds should gradually develop into a 
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reliable investment. Some of the com- 
pany’s first preferred stock was trans- 
ferred at prices varying from 25.50 to 
26. The street prophets predict 35. 
There were no transactions in the com- 
mon and second preferred shares. 


About one hundred and sixty shares 
of Wagner Electric changed hands at 
250 to 250.75; seventy-five National 
Candy common at 8 to 8.50; ten Ham- 
ilton-Brown Shoe Co. at 120; ten Union 
Sand & Material at 76.50; five Interna- 
tional Shoe preferred at 109.50; eight 
of the common at 97, and ten General 
Roofing preferred at 100. 

There was very little doing in the 
banking department. Seven State Na- 
tional were disposed of at 201 and 
202.50. These figures little 
improvement; the low notch last year 
was 186. Thirty Title Guaranty Trust 
brought 105.50 to 108. 


imply a 


st 

The inquiry for municipal bonds 
shows moderate contraction. It reflects 
the adverse bearings of the season, as 
well as the peculiar state of things 
in Wall Street. Prices are steady, 
though, at their slightly lowered lev- 
els. 


Interest charges are firmly maintained 
at 4 to 5 per cent, and a further modest 


hardening would appear probable, in 


view of the approach of the crop- 
marketing period. 
fe 


Latest Quotations. 


Bid. Asked. 
117% 


3o0atmen’s Bank ......... b roan 
106% 108 


Nat. Bk. of Commerce 


State National Bank.... 200 eee 
Chippewa Bank ... 2bO 260 
Title Guaranty Trust 111% 112 
United Railways com : ; 6 
GO MEG, accssccsessnceeeee seed a 19 
G6. 4@: 5s; ama 61% eee 
Union Depot 6s............ 101% 102% 
Toledo Home Tel. 5s oe 94 
International Shoe pfd ... 109% 
General Roofing pfd......... 100 101 
Granite-Bimetallic —......... i ee bas 
PIAMITON H-TOWN cncccsccccccss  s<coesiens 119 
St. L. Brew. Ass’n 6s..... d BOR a 
Ind. Brew. ist pfd........ . 26 28 
ii Oa eee : 64% 65 
National Candy com........ 10% bs 
mS a Sf: Sele ee ip alee 100 102% 
GO: BG WO a .icsickccesssccsse ee 85 
National Enameling con OER. | ee, 
Chicago Ry. Equipment... ...... 97%4 
Wagener Electric : .-- 200 260 
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Answers to Inquiries. 
Quanpary, St. Louis.—If you are not 
in straitened circumstances, you should 
continue to hold your New York Cen- 
tral. It is not altogether improbable 
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that the price may reascend to 114 in 
the next twelve The 


good; 


months. com- 
very they 
ustify a higher dividend rate than 5 


pany's earnings are 


er cent. The quotation is affected in a 
msiderable degree by British liquida- 
non. 

Broker, Carthage, Mo.—American 
linc & Lead common, now seiling at 34, 
ij not likely to advance to 55 at an 
There 
a dividend. 
movement in 


early date. seem to be no ex- 


pectations of Sesides, the 
metal values 
speculative demand 
Wall Street thinks there should be an- 
other material betterment in the next 
few months, on account of a revival in 
the buying of 


lownward 
ends to cripple 


munitions. Some ad- 
yances are likely to be seen, but they 
will hardly be of sufficient importance 


another violent “boom” in 
metal stocks. 
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B., Sioux City, 
new St. Louis 
Francisco bonds are the 
prolit-taking, strike talk, and the gen- 
eral condition of financial markets. As 
regards the adjustment 6s in particular, 
itis taken for granted informed circles 
that the should ultimately 
rise tO 90 The 


should find it easy to pay all its fixed 


quotation 


and over. company 


harges and to earn something on the 


income 6s, now quoted at 53, against 


2) three months ago. 


STEADY Reaper, New Orleans, La— 
There’s more than a mere possibility 
that the Hlinois Central may raise its 
dividend rate from 5 to 6 per cent 


fore long. In the event of such ac- 
tion, the price of the stock should ad- 
112, given satisfactory 


You 


would not be indiscreet if you increased 


yance to about 


conditions in the general market. 


your holdings in case of a decline of 
three or four points. 

Piysician, Des Moines, Ia.—The pre- 
S. Cast Iron Pipe 
& Foundry Co. is not a desirable invest- 


ferred stock of the U. 


It is thoroughly speculative, and 
fluctuates 
The dividend rate is only 2 per cent. 


ment. 
the quotation extensively. 
If you wish to buy a dividend-paying 
Atchison 
common or preferred, or Great North- 
ern, or Louisville & Nashville, or Union 


stock for investment, select 


Pacific common or preferred. As a 


rule, one should not purchase except 


after a substantial break. 
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New Books Received 


Mary Fels 


Josepn Frets—lis Lirework by 


vy York: B. W. Hucbsch; $1.00. 


The story of the American millionaire 
manufacturer, who abandoned his business to 
devote his energics and his fortune to the 


betterment of cconomic conditions through 
spreading the doctrine of the single tax. 
Not an accumulation of dry statistics, but a 


very faithful account of the activities of an 
xtraordinary man, written by one who shared 
both his labor and his) enthusiasm for the 


Wuiate Hunting With GuN AND CAMERA 
by Roy Chapman Andrews. New York; D. 
\ppleton & Co.; $2.50. 

A history of the whale and of the hunt for 
him in all the Seven Seas.  Profusely and 
hautifully illustrated in half tones. 
Ture Saitor by J. @. Snaith. New York: 
D, Appleton & Co.; $1.40. 
of the growth and struggles of an 
from squalor and ignorance to 
ducation and fame through his 
vith the sea, as a matter of course, 
Vithout its love romance. 


\ story 
English boy 
association 
being not 


PRINCIPLES OF CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 
Frank J. Goodnow. New York: Harpe 
sros.; $2.00. 

lectures given in 
students of the Pekin Uni 
purpose of presenting — the 


Based on a series” of 
913-14 to the 


versity for the 


broblem of constitutional government to thoss 


wholly unacquainted with its meaning, and 
lesigned to define the essentials of constitu- 
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tional government. There are appendices giv- 
ing the constitutions of the United States, 
Germany, Belgium and the most important of 
the constitutional laws of France, with ex- 
planatory footnotes. Of the “Citizen’s 
Series,” which Harper’s offer as interesting 
treatises for the general reader and as text- 
books for college and university classroom 
use. Professor Goodnow is president of Johns 
Hopkins University and an authority of inter- 
national reputation, having been invited to 
China to assist in drawing up that country’s 
constitution. 


ApveNt Soncs by Simon N. Patten. New 
York: B. W. Huebsch; $1.00. 

A revision of old hymns to meet the mod- 
ern needs” of liberal religious bodies, New 
words are supplied to familiar tunes. 

War —TuE Creator by Gelett Burgess. New 
York: LB. W. Huebsch; 60c. 

Story of a French boy drafted to the 


Belgian front, retreating on Paris, who helped 
win the Battle of the Marne, was wounded 
on the Aisne and is found in a 
hospital. War as a creator is shown in its in- 
fluence on this boy. 


ote of ote 
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Latin-American Trade 


Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., of New 
publication this 
month, “Exporting to Latin-America,” 


York, announce for 


by Ernst B. Filsinger, the most import- 
ant and exhaustive book dealing with 
trade with Latin-America that has ever 
The book was written 
business men 


been published. 
by a business man for 
and is based on an experience of fifteen 
years in exporting and trading with the 
Latin-American countries, besides exten- 
sive travel in the Southern Republics. 

Prof. Leo S. Rowe, head of the De- 
partment of Economics, University of 
Pennsylvania, and an authority on Latin- 
American affairs, has written the intro- 
duction. He says, “In writing this book, 
Mr. Filsinger has rendered a national 
The author, Ernst B. Fil- 
singer, is president of the Filsinger- 
Boctte Shoe Mfg. Co., of St. Louis, and 


service.” 


is also Consul for Costa Rica and 
Ecuador. He served two terms as 
president of the Latin-American For- 
cign Trade Association and was _ its 


Commissioner General to Latin-America. 

The 
comprehensive than that of any other 
It is 
free from all general statements, being 
It not only de- 


scope of the book is far more 


volume dealing with this subject. 


concrete and specific. 
scribes the trade opportunities in Latin- 
America, but gives in detail exact meth- 
ods to follow in order to take advantage 
thereof. 

A valuable feature of the work is the 
description of the business world, the 
methods and trade customs of the va- 
The inhabitants are 


carefully analyzed, the 


rious countries. 
proportions of 
the population 


the various classes of 


stated, and the relative buying powers 
The credit 


tions in Latin-America are discussed. 


viven. and financial condi- 


For the information of business men 
who contemplate sending representatives 
to the Latin-American 
conditions of travel are described with 


countries, the 


an outline of the expense entailed. Data 
regarding samples, customs regulations, 
taxes, ete., are provided. 

The table of hoth of the 
regular chapters and of the appendix 


contents 


indicates that no phase of the ques- 
Such de- 


tails as the duration of the seasons, with 


tion has been overlooked. 
their changes, period of heaviest rainfall 
and the best time to visit the different 
countries are supplied. The hest routes 
eiven, the 
should he 


territories 


for salesmen to follow are 


which aeencies 


and 


places in 


established outlines of 


are likewise noted. Copious instructions 


are given regarding correspondence, 
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Budweiser 





AMERICA'S GREAT 
HOME BEVERAGE 


IRECT into your home it 


comes——a mild, honest brew 
of American Barley-Malt 
and Bohemian Saazer Hops. Eve 








drop of Budweiser sparkles wit 

true recreative energy and is filled 
with the power of both sun and soil, 
Budweiser is a wondrous home 
drink. How delightful the flavor 
and the penetrating odor of hop 
gardens — the fragrance and 
charm of barley fields in harvest 
time. Budweiser sales exceed any 








other beer by millions of bottles. 


Visitors to St.Louis are courteously invited 
to inspect our plant— covets 142 acres 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
ST. LOVIS:- U.S.A 
The Beer for the Home, 
Hotel, Club and Cafe 





























packing, marking, shipping, etc. How to 
sell through export nouses and export 
agents is told. Advertising, “follow-up” 
work and selling by mail are considered. 
The effect of the Panama Canal, Rail- 
roads, ete., is analyzed. 

Besides describing in detail the most 
effective catalogues, the book contains 
the first complete list of technical Span- 
ish, Portuguese and [english dictionaries, 
as well as an invaluable list of aids to 
correspondence with the Latin-Ameri- 
can countries, and other important books 
for students. 

\nother feature of the volume is the 
list of the books which would be useful 
to an Export Department, Cable Codes, 
Geographies, Gazeteers, etc. A complete 
list of the most important works dealing 
with the individual countries and the 
general trade conditions is included with 
a bibiliography of volumes published by 


the United States Government which 
deal with Latin-American trade. 
The officials of Chambers of Com- 


merce and Trade Organizations will find 
of extraordinary value the outline of 


work which such bodies may undertake, 
likewise a list of lectures on foreign 
trade topics, 

Other important features are a list 
of the holidays of Latin-America, the 
presidents of the Republics with their 
terms of office, an enumeration of the 
kinds of assistance furnished by the 
American Government, the organization 
of an Export Department, preparation 
of documents, etc. A list of the goods 
salable in Latin-America is in- 
cluded. For those who are interested 
in Latin-American trade—and _ that 
means or will mean shortly every en- 
terprising business man in this country 
—from any standpoint the volume is 


most 


very useful. 
oho afe of 
“Sssh—this is a gossipy place.” “Sssh 
why?” “Sssh—even the rooms com- 
municate with one another.”—Harvard 
Lampoon. 


o ». 
oe ye me 


When passing behind a street car 
look out for the car approaching from 


the opposite direction, 
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DELMAR GARDEN NOW OFEN 


VAUDEVILLE CABARET 
FREE ORCHESTRA CONCERTS 
8 REELS FEATURE PICTURES 


CHANGE OF PICTURES DAILY 
Special Orchestra in Dance Pavillion 


NEW PIKE FEATURES 


Afternoon Concert. Garden Admission Free to 6 P. M.—Admission 
After 6 P. M., 10c. 











GRAND OPERA HOUSE 


“Over the Transom,” headed by Bruce Duffett. The Five Juggling Nor- 
mans are masters of the Indian clubs. The Neffsky Troupe, Imperial 
Dancers and Singers. Leroy and Mabel Hartt, a singing specialty. Bissett 
and Scott, with John Scott, original “Belle George.” Fenton and Greene, 
comedy singing and dancing, Nora and Sidney Kellogg, “The Music 
Room,” Milton FKrankel, clay modeler. Animated Weekly and Comedy 
Pictures, 


10- 20¢ 
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EVERYBODY’s HAPPY 
AT THE HIGHLANDS 


FOREST PARK HIGHLANDS 


“The Big Place on the Hill” 


ALL STAR VAUDEVILLE 


DAILY MATINEES. Dancing on the Roof Garden Every Evening and Sun- 
day afternoon. Three Daily Concerts by Prof. Lemke'’s Marine Band. 


MAMMOTH OUTDOOR SWIMMING POOL 


“The Cottage’’—Popular Priced Restaurant. Giant Captive Balloon, Moun- 
tain Ride, Racer Dips, Miniature Railway, Aerial Swing and many others. 
Fun and amusement for young and old. Come out this afternoon or even- 
ing and join the happy crowds. Free gate until 6 o'clock. 

Reserved seats for vaudeville theater on sale at Grand-Leader. 


DELMAR & i HAMILTON 





Monday August 21st— 


Park Opera Company in the Origi- 


nal Musical Comedy Revue 
entit!ed, 


SHENANDOA, 


Grand and Shenandoah. 


SUMMER SEASON OF PICTURES 


Wednesday, Aug. 16th, 
Edith Storey and Antonio Moreno 
in “THE TARANTULA.” 


Thursday and Friday, Aug. 17 and 
18, Ethel Clayton and Carlyle 
Blackwell in 


“A WOMAN’S WAY.” 


“LET’S GO” 








Saturday, Aug. 19, Betty Howe and 
Jas. Morrison in 
“THE ALIBI.” 


Now Playing: 


“SAN TOY” 


























ROBISON FIELD 


Game Starts at 3:30 o'clock 


BASEBAL 


AUGUST 18, 19 


Cardinals vs. Boston 
AUGUST 20, 21, 22 


Cardinals vs. New York 


D> not fail to buy your Baseball Tickets at Grand-Leader, Men's D<pt., 


thus avoiding a long wait just before game time. 





STANDARD suatesaque 


Matinee Daily Cool and Comfortable 
THE SHOW YOU KNOW 


JACK REID andhis RECORD BREAKERS 


EVERYTHING NEW BUT THE TITLE 
NEXT—FRENCH FROLICS 




















If you want to know 


Where to go 
When to go ,This Summer 
How to go | 


Consult REEDY’S MIRROR’S 


FREE 


TRAVEL AND RESORT BUREAU 


Literature covering Hotels, Railroad and 
Steamboat Routes and Health and Pleasure 


Resorts anywhere furnished on application. 


MITT 


Address or Phone 


Travel and Resort Bureau 
REEDY’S MIRROR, ST. LOUIS 
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72,000 Bell Telephones 
in Greater St. Louis 


With present low rates, can you 
afford to be without Bell Service? 


The Southwestern Telegraph 
and Telephone Company 


414 Locust St. 











REAL | 


Cc) 





